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THIS MAP SHOWS THE AMOUNTS PAID IN DEATH CLAIMS AND MATURED ENDOWMENTS ALONE, IN EACH STATE 
AND TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND IN CANADA, DURING THE ELEVEN YEARS ENDING DEC. 31, 1904. 
SEE WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN YOUR STATE! 


The Mutual Life 


Issues This Unique Contract 
Savings Bank Interest Guaranteed. Your Life Insured Besides 
You begin to receive interest at the end of the first year. 
These returns are guaranteed and will not be affected by decline 


in interest rates, 
In addition to the above guarantees, the contract holder is en- 


titled to dividends. 
Write to-day for interesting information we wish to send 


you—showing for what moderate yearly payments this in- 
vestment can be secured. 


The Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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The March of Events 


y NHE great Battle of the Sea of Japan 
may greatly change the fate of half 
the world. After waiting for months 

at a successfully concealed rendezvous on the 
east coast of Korea opposite the Tsu Islands 
in the Straits of Korea, Admiral Togo rushed 
out at Admiral Rojestvensky’s approaching 
fleet on May 27th; and the long-expected 
battle began. 

The Russian fleet consisted of eight battle- 
ships, three coast-defense vessels, three ar- 
mored cruisers, six protected cruisers, thirteen 
destroyers, six auxiliary cruisers, beside five 
vessels of a volunteer fleet; and the Japanese 
fleet of five battleships, one coast-defense 
vessel, eight armored cruisers, twelve pro- 
tected cruisers, four cruisers, twenty de- 
stroyers, twelve large torpedo boats, fifty- 
five small torpedo boats, and about thirty- 
eight auxiliary cruisers. In the number 
of guns they were nearly evenly matched. 
But in other respects the Japanese had the 
advantage. 

The Russian fleet moved forward to the 
east of the Tsu Islands in two main lines, 
the battleships on the east, toward the Japan- 
ese coast, the cruisers to the left, with torpedo 
boats and transports between them. 

Admiral Togo sailed eastward, north of the 
Tsu Islands, and then southward, and 
attacked the Russians, his flagship leading. 
-He so disposed his fleet early in the battle as 
to leave the Russians little chance to escape 


by flight. Before and behind them and to 
the left were Japanese warships; and on the 
right was the coast of Japan. The strategic 
management by Admiral Togo seems perfect. 
Even after the Russian fleet was scattered, 
the Japanese suffered no confusion, according 
to all the reports. Every individual Russian 
ship was attacked by orders which fitted every 
separate case. 

Good gunnery by the Japanese did its 
work early in the battle; and as soon as the 
line of battle was broken by the disorder 
into which the Russians were thrown, the 
Japanese torpedo boats did deadly execution. 

On May 27th, on the night and the day 
following, in a running battle far to the north, 
twenty-two of the Russian ships were sunk 
or captured. The captured are the battle- 
ships Orel and Imperator Nicolai I., the 
coast-defense vessels General Admiral A prax- 
me and Admiral Seniavin, and the destroyer 
Biedovy, which were under the command of 
Admiral Nebogatoff. 

The cruiser Almaz and the destroyers 
Grozny and Bravy escaped to Vladivostok, 
and three cruisers, under the command of 
Admiral Enquist, escaped to Manila, in a 
badly damaged condition. The Japanese lost 
only three torpedo boats. 

The estimated loss of life on the Russian 
side is 12,000; and 4,000 were taken prisoners. 
The Japanese report 203 killed and 424 
wounded. Every Russian officer of high 
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rank except Admiral Enquist was killed or 
taken prisoner. Admiral Rojestvensky was 
captured, severely wounded. 

Such is the brief and already familiar sum- 
mary of the greatest battle that has been 
fought with modern naval machinery, and 
that has left Russia as an insignificant naval 
power and given Japan mastery of the sea. 
The most interesting fact about it is that it 
was won, not by battleships nor by torpedo 
boats, nor by superior strategy, nor by more 
accurate gunnery, but by all these, and by 
that thorough preparation in every detail 
which, if it be not genius, can be matched 
only by genius of the very highest order. 
The common name for it is proper training. 


TOGO’S VICTORY AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
HE horizon of international politics has 
been lifted by the Japanese victory in 
the Battle of the Sea of Japan as by no other 
event of modern times. What was “the 
world”’ a little while ago, as it was regarded, 
for instance, by Bismarck? It was a small 
scene of action. It was England and the few 
stronger states of continental Europe, with 
great and fearful Russia to the east. The 
smaller countries, such as Italy and Spain, 
came in for secondary consideration; Turkey 
existed as a nuisance; and the United States 
lay outside most international thought. As 
for the Asiatic peoples, there was no Asiatic 
government to be regarded seriously. They 
existed for trade, and for plunder whenever 
the time should be ripe for further dividing 
them. 

Who is ‘‘the world’”’ now, as regarded from 
any important centre of international ob- 
servation? The overwhelming revelation of 
Russian weakness and corruption has changed 
the whole European perspective. Since the 
rise of the United States as a “world power,” 
and especially since the sudden rise of Japan, 
continental Europe has shrunk in relative 
importance. The alliance that England has 
with Japan has become one of the most 
important alliances in the world, and the 
closer relations between England and the 
United States have caused new adjustments 
in international thought. The area of active 
international politics, which a little while ago 
included only Europe, is now broadened to 
take in two more continents—America and 


Asia. 
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Our little war with Spain gave us a wider 
interest in the world, which we had occasion 
to show, to good purpose, first at the time of 
the Boxer uprising in China; and the moral 
influence of the United States has ever since 
become an increasingly important force in 
international relations. 

The rise of Japan, by her mastery both of 
statesmanship and of war, brings a wholly 
new era in the relations of Europe to Asia. 
Nothing can now be planned or done touching 
the oldest and most populous continent 
without taking council with this young power, 
by which the yellow race has entered the 
family of great nations. 

The large political future of much of Asia 
must now, therefore, be thought of with 
reference always to this important fact— 
that the United States, Japan and England 
are committed to the integrity of China—that 
is, they are opposed to the old policy of 
European spoliation—and they are committed 
to the open door for trade. Continental 
Europe will play a smaller part in the larger 
politics of the world than it has played for 
several centuries. The future lies rather with 
England, the United States, and Japan as the 
Great Powers that are pledged to free govern- 
ment and to the open door. 


THE BATTLE AS A MEASURE OF CHARACTER 


HE great Battle of the Sea of Japan was 

the conclusive and dramatic proof of 

what the Japanese-Russian War had before 

shown—that the Russian Government is 

hopelessly corrupt and inefficient, a rotten lie, 

in fact; and that the Japanese Government 

and people are entitled to rank in efficiency 

and character with the great nations of the 
world. 

Much more was made plain by that battle 
than mere naval strength and preparation. 
On the side of Russia the criminal foolishness 
of sending the fleet at all was made evident. 
There was no proper preparation, for there 
was bad discipline. There was no great 
leadership. There was no skill in gunnery. 
The whole performance, from the time the 
ill-starred fleet left home, shows the fatal 
lack of character and judgment of the Rus- 
sian autocracy. It was a criminal “bluff,” 
a mere blind effort to simulate a real courage 
that generations of corruption have sapped— 
a device to postpone the inevitable humilia- 
tion of accepting peace. Individual members 
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(See ** The March of Events*’) 
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THE CHIEF LESSON OF THE BATTLE 


of the Russian navy did show desperate 
courage; but the whole performance was a 
wicked act of the Government that dis- 
played moral cowardice. It would sacrifice 
its men and ships before it would acknowl- 
edge its own corruption which had made 
them incompetent. But cowardice also was 
shown by ‘some of the officers and men; there 
were mutinies; there were unspeakable cruel- 
ties. Wounded men were flung overboard 
because the sight and sound of them demoral- 
ized their companions at the guns. The 
Russian confusion and inefficiency and dis- 
graceful conduct showed the nature of the 
Russian Government, the untrained officers 
and the useless men, as clearly as a census 
of their moral qualities could have shown it. 

On the Japanese side the battle gave the 
most dramatic demonstration that Japan 
could have asked to show all the qualities 
that make for success. In the first place, 
preparation. From the choosing of an advan- 
tageous place for the battle to the minutest 
detail there was a readiness such, perhaps, 
as was never before known in a great battle. 
Even the fishing boats had been commanded 
to be ready to pick up men in the sea. Every 
event came ‘as prearranged.’ The guns 


were fired accurately. _The manoeuvres were’ 


perfectly carried out. There was no confusion 
in foggy or in fair weather. The battleships 
proved their value and the torpedo boats 
their deadly usefulness. The same desperate, 
unemotional, invincible conduct in battle 
that has won on every field and in every naval 
encounter of the war proved the Japanese 
the most formidable fighters. The fleet was 
a perfect machine and yet every man acted 
with individual intelligence as well as with 
individual courage. 

And as soon as the battle was ended con- 
verted cruisers were despatched to search 
the seas ‘‘laden with food and medical com- 
forts,’ and saved 600 Russians. There was 
the same heed given to the demands of civili- 
zation and of humanity that was given to 
the necessities of battle. Character as well 
as fighting’ skill was shown to the highest 
degree. 


THE ORIENTAL MIND 


HE character of the Japanese was shown 

also in the despatches that the Govern- 

ment and Admiral Togo exchanged. The 
Admiralty ascribed the victory first to the 
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“virtue of the Emperor.’”’ The Emperor 
ascribed it to ‘‘our ancestors.’’ Admiral 
Togo ascribed it to both. There are interesting 
reflections provoked by these eXtraordinary 
despatches about the greatest of sea fights, 
won by modern ships and guns and wireless 
telegraphy. 

The Minister of the Navy telegraphed to 
Admiral Togo: 


‘‘We send sincere congratulations and take occa- 
sion to praise the virtue of the Emperor, to thank 
you and those under you for the onerous service 
extending over many months and to express sym- 
pathy for the killed and wounded.” 


The Emperor telegraphed to Admiral Togo: 


‘“We are glad that by the loyalty of our officers 
and men we have been enabled to respond to the 
spirits of our ancestors.’ 


And Admiral Togo replied to the Emperor: 


““That we gained a success beyond our expecta- 
tions is due to the brilliant virtue of Your Majesty 
and to the protection of the spirits of your imperial 
ancestors and not to the action of any human being.”’ 


After making all proper allowance for the 
conventionalities of formal correspondence 
between eminent personages about a great 
event, there is still left much to think about. 
It was the ancestors of these Japanese that 
won the victory in a very real sense—in the 
sense that it was the result of many genera- 
tions of training; and it was the “virtue’’ of 
the Emperor, too, since that is one of the 
mainsprings of their patriotism. But even 
such explanations do not make these Oriental 
convolutions of thought entirely plain to the 
Western mind. 


THE CHIEF LESSON OF THE BATTLE 


HE continuous technical naval contro- 
versy, begun many years ago, will, of 


course, be continued. It was then contended 
that mines, torpedoes and submarines would 
make the battleship obsolete. Yet every 
navy has kept on building bigger and bigger 
battleships. 

The torpedo boats did a large part of the 
deadly work in the Sea of Japan. It was 
known in New York a month before the 
battle was fought that the Japanese would 
depend to a very great degree on these boats. 
They had used them with good effect in pre- 
vious encounters; and the Japanese have the 
ideal temperament for successful use of such 
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weapons—however many men are killed in 
handling them, as many more are eager for 
the dangerous service. 

But the Japanese battleships also did good 
service. There was such a rain of shot as 
was never before hurled on any object. 

With or without torpedo boats the result 
of the battle would have been the same. So 
nearly complete annihilation of the Russian 
fleet might not have been accomplished by 
shot and shell alone; but it would have been 
defeated. 

The battle is not likely to cause any sudden 
change in naval programmes. All navies 
will still cling to battleships and they will also 
put an increasing value on torpedo boats. 
And the old discussion will go on. 

But what won the battle was not the 
machinery: it was the men. Important as 
naval equipment is, the personnel is more 
important. This is the chief lesson to be 
drawn from it alike by naval experts or by 
laymen. 


THE EQUITABLE REORGANIZATION 


HE controversy within the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, between Presi- 
dent Alexander and Vice-President Hyde, 
was a little matter in comparison with the 
revelations that followed it. The angry per- 
sonal difference so entangled many of the 
directors and became such a scandal that the 
Board, in self-defense and in justice to its 
trust, appointed a committee of five prominent 
members to make an investigation of the 
conduct of the vast business and to report. 
The report, of which the Committee’s own 
summary is published in this magazine, charges 
neglect, extravagance, mismanagement and 
“graft”? to an extent that surprised even 
that part of the public which is ever ready 
to believe evil. The presence of frequent 
opportunities to make money by the use 
of the large fund that the Society holds 
has, as the Committee says, caused a ‘“‘ moral 
obliqueness.’’ So great is this moral oblique- 
ness that officers of the Society and directors 
and even members of its Finance Committee 
have engaged in ‘‘syndicate deals’’ with the 
Society’s money whereby they have them- 
selves profited, and some of them persist 
in regarding these profits as “legitimate.” 
This phrase ‘‘moral obliqueness’’ accurately 
describes this lapse from a proper standard— 
for it is nothing less. 
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Subsidiary and “friendly’’ organizations, 
such as banks and trust companies, have 
been favored, to the loss of money by the 
Society. Members of the Board have en- 
gaged in “‘syndicate”’ transactions to their 
own profit which have been financed by 
the Society’s funds. Salaries have been 
raised without reference to the _ service 
rendered to the Society or to the market 
value of the work done. Naturally the 
business of the Society is so rapidly falling 
off that the month of May showed a decrease 
of $8,000,000. 

By a strange and damaging blunder the 
Board déclined to accept the Committee’s 
report. But the solution of the grave problem 
that was made at last saves the Society and 
promises to result in a continuance of its 
great work in the insurance world. The 
Board elected Mr. Paul Morton chairman, 
with.powers that exceed the powers of the 
president; all the prominent officers gave him 
their resignations, leaving him free to re- 
appoint them or not; Mr. Hyde sold his con- 
trolling interest in the stock of the Society to 
a syndicate, who have put it into the hands 
of three trustees, men who inspire public con- 
fidence; and they will elect a majority of the 
Board. Thus the Society will be ‘‘mutual- 
ized.” 

In spite of the scandal, therefore, this 
great Society is safe, solvent and strong, 
since its reorganization will be prompt and 
thorough. There is even promise that this 
sad experience will lead to the discour- 
agement of some bad insurance methods 
that are in general practice; for every man 
who has a policy is asking himself if the com- 
pany in which he is insured has suffered moral 
obliqueness. The simplification of the whole 
business would be a great boon. 


EMINENT DUMMIES 


HESE errors of mismanagement of the 
Equitable Society come back to the 
central and common mistake of directors who 
do not direct. Here is the great weakness of 
the corporate form of business. There are all 
sorts of large companies, among them banks 
and trust companies and other institutions of 
a fiduciary character, whose directors are 
selected not for their ability or their industry 
in supervising or directing their conduct, but 
for the effect that their names are supposed 
to have on the public. 
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So long has this gone on that in most com- 
munities there has come to be a group of 
eminent “professional”? directors—men who 
are on the boards of banks, of railroads, of 
trust companies, of this, that, and the other 
thing. They are generally rich men; but 
most of them are men who have really retired 
from activity, except this kind of formal 
activity. They receive fees for attending 
meetings. Some of them receive salaries for 
holding non-active offices in corporations. 
There are others who are yet active at their 
own proper business or profession, but who 
take ornamental directorships in many cor- 
porations. 

Any corporation that is thus organized is 
likely to be mismanaged sooner or later; for 
it begins with a falsehood—with directors who 
do not direct. 

And the discerning public is finding out this 
capital weakness. One good result of the 
Equitable disclosures will be to make this 
discerning public still more suspicious of 
eminent dummies. It is a most notable group 
of men, for instance, these directors of this 
great Society; and it is made plain that not 
one of them (except the officers of the com- 


pany) knew enough about the real conduct of 
the company’s business properly to make him 
eligible to a directorship. They were all really 


dummies. Everyone took it for granted that 
the proper committees and the proper officers 
did their duties—except those who profited 
by their laxness. 

The question that comes home to every 
man who owns shares in corporations is—how 
thoroughly do the directors of it attend to 
their business? Has it on its board a lot of 
merely professional directors who were elected 
for effect on the public? With the retire- 
ment of figureheads—if public opinion should 
insist on their retirement—a new profession 
would be opened for capable and energetic 
men as directors who do direct. There is 
many a great corporation that needs them. 


THE DANGERS OF ‘“‘DEFERRED DIVIDENDS” 


HEN Mr. H.C. Frick and his committee 
made their report upon the Equitable 

Life Assurance Society, they struck directly 
at the most common and most profitable form 
of life insurance in America. They criticized 
in unmistakable language the habit of issu- 
ing policies carrying ‘‘deferred dividends.” 
Inasmuch as more than 75 per cent. of the 
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policies written in the United States are 
policies of this nature, the report was radical, 
if not epoch-marking. If the report were to 
be carried out it would mean the complete 
reorganization of the life insurance business 
in the United States. 

The ‘deferred dividend” policies embrace 
all insurance policies known under the various 
titles of “‘tontine,”’ “‘semi-tontine,’’ ‘‘ deferred 
payment,” “deferred dividend,” etc. They 
include all profit-sharing policies except those 
upon which the profits of the life insurance 
company are distributed to the policy holders 
year by year. 

This system has been in use in the United 
States for more than thirty years. The 
Frick report is not the first attack made upon 
it. In 1884, twenty-one years ago, Mr. Greene, 
of the Connecticut Mutual Company, attacked 
these policies. So vigorous was his attack 
that the state of New York was forced into 
an investigation. The report of the com- 
mittee was very much like the report of the 
Frick Committee. Yet the law approved the 
tontine policies. Since that date they have 
spread wonderfully. 

The New York State Committee’s definition 
of the “deferred dividend policy,’ or the 
“tontine policy,” is worth quoting: ‘‘The 
term ‘tontine,’ as applied to a fund, is gen 
erally understood to mean a contribution by 
individuals to a general fund, which fund 
with its accumulations is to be divided at the 
end of a stated period among the surviving 
contributors or members of the association. 
It is virtually an agreement by which parties 
consent that one or more of the contributors 
who shall be so fortunate as to survive the 
others shall take or divide between them the 
funds contributed by all. It is a gambling 
contract, purely.” 

The report of the Frick Committee criti- 
cises these policies on the ground that they 
lead to too great rivalry among the com- 
panies in accumulating profits. Each com- 
pany will be successful according as its policy 
holders get less or more at the expiration of 
the tontine periods. Therefore the officers 
of the company are tempted to take gambling - 
chances in investments. And none of the 
policy holders knows just what he will get. 
There is, therefore, no way of checking the 
advantages of one company against another. 
If the distribution were annual comparisons 
would be easy. 
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This is a far-reaching question. The an- 
nual surpluses of the insurance companies in 
this country, available for investment, are 
nearly $350,000,000. The entire cash sur- 
plus of them all is more than $1,000,000,000 
of the people’s money. More than three- 
quarters of this vast sum is deferred divi- 
dends, which are now under severe criticism. 
The real question before the investigators and 
before the nation is very simple. It is this: 

“Ts it not possible, by eliminating the ton- 
tine policy, by cutting out the fierce compe- 
tition for insurance business and thereby 
bringing down the net cost of carrying on the 
insurance business, to cut down also the cost 
of insurance to the people?”’ 


THE HEARING ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


OR thirty days the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce heard evidence on 
the question of further regulation of the rail- 
roads by the Federal Government. The 
Committee heard the statements of 123 
witnesses, of whom seventeen were railroad 
officers, five members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the remainder 
business men. 

Every one of these witnesses declared 
emphatically against the giving of rebates 
or the granting of purely personal favors 
under any disguise. Such a declaration is a 
very wholesome sign of progress, for it de- 
notes the existence of a public sentiment 
against which no one cares to take an open 
stand. Americans are waking up to the 
fact that special privileges are dangerous to 
common interests. How to make this senti- 
ment effective in bringing about the enforce- 
ment of the present adequate law without fear 
or favor is a problem which confronts the 
whole people rather than their legislators. 
Once we are ashamed to ask for or receive 
special favors from a public servant there 
will be no problem of stopping rebates. 
There seems one further piece of legisla- 
tion necessary in this direction—the bringing 
of the private-car lines and the so-called 
“terminal railroads”’ under the provisions of 
the Elkins Act, and the Committee. will 
probably recommend that action. 

On the far wider problem of the actual 
regulation of freight rates the result of the 
hearing is not so satisfactory. Ninety-seven 
of the witnesses opposed the granting of any 
rate-making power to the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission. At first glance such a 
showing might seem to indicate either that 
the hearing was ex parte or that the advocates 
of rate legislation have no case. It must be 
remembered, however, that it is very easy 
for a railroad to induce a number of its 
customers to appear in its defense, whereas 
the man with a grievance hesitates about 
arousing the hostility of a powerful corpora- 
tion unless he is assured of protection. 

The witnesses for the railroads frankly 
admitted the existence of wide discriminations 
between localities, but claimed that they were 
justified because they “‘promoted business.”’ 
The lay remonstrants also opposed any inter- 
ference with the railroads because it would 
“hurt business,’’ and the members of the 
Committee, as might have been expected, 
were unable to get past this argument for 
particular interests to the real problem of the 
common interest of shipper and railroad and 
consumer, who in the end pays the freight. 
The responsibility of stating clearly whether 
the railroads exist to aid trade, or trade to 
contribute to the financial advancement of the 
railroads, is one which legislators have always 
shrunk from assuming. The railroad probiem 
must remain in its present unsettled condi- 
tion till they gain courage to make a definite 
statement of policy. 

This cautious attitude will undoubtedly 
be reflected in a policy without aim or purpose 
in the next Congress unless there be some strong 
protest from the people. The feeling of the 
Committee is amusingly summed up in the 
remark of its chairman: “You have got to 
satisfy the people. That’s what Congress is 
here for.” Such a feeling will at the utmost 
find expression in some mildly soothing 
legislation calculated to allay what another 
member calls “the temporary excitement of 
the people,” without any damage to the 
interests of the public-service corporations. 


A GREAT LIGHT IN A DARK PLACE 


GREAT light has broken in a dark place. 
Philadelphia had so long been “cor- 

rupt and contented,” as Mr. Steffens aptly 
called it, that few persons expected to see a 


rousing of a civic conscience there. But: 


Mayor Weaver, who was chosen by the domi- 
nant ring and by the boss, Durham, because 
he had shown no more positive quality than an 
accommodating acquiescence, has turned on 
the robbers of the city—no milder word is fit; 





FIRST RESULTS OF GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION 


and the citizens have flocked to his support 
in a mood to work a revolution. They have 
had to resort almost to literal warfare; but a 
fight for righteousness, once vigorously begun, 
stirs the fighting blood even of the submissive 
Philadelphians; and the immemorial disgrace 
of the city seems likely at last to be removed. 
The story reads like a chapter out of the 
biography of highwaymen, bold because long 
successful, who were whipped at last. 


SHALL JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS BE EXCLUDED? 


HE agitation on the Pacific Coast, 
chiefly in San Francisco, by leaders 
of labor unions for the exclusion of the 
Japanese is not likely to force Congress to 
repeat the Chinese Exclusion Act, for several 
reasons. In the first place, there is no such 
threat of a deluge of cheap labor from Japan 
as there was from China. In the second 
place, public opinion throughout the United 
States holds the Japanese in higher esteem 
than it held the Chinese coolies—this in spite 
of the fact that Japanese laborers are exceed- 
ingly unpopular on the Pacific Coast. In 
the third place, the opinion is fast gaining 
ground that immigration from Asia is only 
a part of our general immigration problem, 
and should be so dealt with. 

The total exclusion of the Chinese has its 
disadvantages, among which is the general 
boycott of American goods in China which 
seems to be threatened. Such a _ boycott 
could perhaps never be made complete; but 
our normal trade can be seriously crippled. 
Such an incident as the following is by no 
means uncommon: A little while ago a 
group of rich and influential Chinese mer- 
chants wished to buy a large quantity of 
costly machinery. It could be bought in 
England, or in Germany, or in the United 
States. One of the trans-Pacific steamship 
companies tried to induce them to come to 
the United States, but they declined because 
of the humiliating experience that they 
feared in securing permission to land. 

The Pacific states need men more than they 
need anything else—good laborers. The pub- 
lic sentiment is not to be blamed which 
objects to the coming of a horde of aliens 
who lower the standard of living and of work. 
But there is a growing feeling in favor of 
restriction rather than total exclusion. If 
the anti-Japanese agitation finds expression 
in law at all, it will probably be in such a 
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modification of our general immigration act 
as will give us better protection against the 
undesirable classes from all countries. 


FIRST RESULTS OF GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION 


HE third anniversary of the passing of 
the ‘‘Reclamation Act’ was set as the 
time to turn the waters of the Truckee River 
in Nevada into an irrigation canal to make 
fertile 30,000 acres of land. This is the first 
tangible result of the great work the Govern- 
ment has mapped out, and the West regards 
it as an historic occasion. It is striking to 
reflect that the very spot which is thus to be 
transformed into farms and homes— the 
“Carson Sink’’—was one of the most dreaded 
stages in the route of the overland pioneers, 
and its forty miles of desert, which took three 
days for the ox teams to traverse, were “ liter- 
ally strewn with bones.”’ 

But this is merely the beginning. There 
is a fund of nearly $30,000,000 available for 
irrigation purposes, derived from the sale 
ot public lands in the thirteen states and 
three territories which will be benefited; and 
this great sum will be increased to about 
$50,000,000 by the time the various plans 
are ready. The expenditure of these millions 
will create, out of 100,000 square miles of 
worthless land, 160-acre homesteads for 
more than 300,000 families. The settlers will 
pay back the total cost, without interest, to 
the Government in ten annual instalments of 
about $20 for each settler; and at the end of ter. 
years the supervision of the water supply will 
be turned over to community associations. 

At the end of the last fiscal year the follow- 
ing amounts were to the credit of the different 
states for this work: 
$ 166,403.86 

1,971,908.21 
1,591,157.56 
1,645,529-55 

97.849.58 
1,749,002.90 

477,973-42 

48,153.41 

420,202.26 

- 3,406,100.14 
2,552,137-33 
4,230,059.75 

742,780.60 

302,351.03 

2,755,362.98 

875,253.88 


Washington 
Wyoming 





$23,012,836.46 
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A SQUARE DEAL IN PURE FOOD 


MONG the many “square deal’’ prob- 
lems that the public is more determined 
to solve than ever before is the pure food 
problem. No reading man or woman is now 
ignorant of the appalling extent of adulter- 
ation of foods and drugs, and not even the 
do-nothing complacency of the Senate— 
which permitted a pure food bill to die in the 
last session—can much longer withstand the 
public demand that manufacturers shall be 
forbidden to sell us one thing under the name 
of another, a poison, for example, when we 
ask for a food. Food adulteration, after all, 
is as much a violation of the square deal as 
the giving of railroad rebates, and quite as 
vicious a one. 

Not all manufacturers of food products, 
however, adulterate their goods. Many, in- 
deed, are as careful about keeping them 
pure as one might wish, and these are as eager 
for a pure food law as consumers are. It is 
only a ‘“‘square deal”’ to them then, to point 
out that the producers of whiskey bottled 
in bond, for example, erroneously described 
in Mr. Edward Lowry’s article in the May 
number of this magazine as opposed to a 
pure food bill, really favor one. And further, 
though it was said in the same article that 
the manufacturers of cream of tartar baking 
powder oppose efforts to make them print 
the ingredients of their powder on the cans, 
the fact is that the most important com- 
pany manufacturing cream of tartar baking 
powder, not only is willing to print the ingre- 
dients on its cans, but does so now. These 
are examples of a healthful spirit of right 
doing. 

A HEALTHY CHANGE IN YACHT RACING 

lee victory of Mr. Wilson Marshall’s 

yacht Aflantic, in the sailing race 
across the ocean from New York to Ireland 
for the gold cup offered by the German 
Emperor, is gratifying not only to national 
pride, but to every instinct of common sense 
and real sport. The eleven boats which 
competed in this race were of every size and 
rig, from a little yawl to a 647-ton full-rigged 
ship. They were not useless racing machines. 
It was not necessary to employ an algebraic 
formula to discover which won, for the only 
condition was that they should sail across 
the Atlantic, and the first arrival off the 
Lizard was to be the victor. Such contests 
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as this are an encouraging return to primary 
conditions, and there is infinitely more value 
and suggestiveness in building a schooner 
which can cross the water in a little more 
than twelve days than in the elaborate refine- 
ments of freak monstrosities which, when they 
are once beaten by another freak, can only 
be broken up. 


ENGLAND’S FEAR OF INVASION 


T is with surprise that every American 
must read the English Premier, Mr. 
Balfour’s, official statement on the subject 
of a possible invasion of England. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that England is safe, be- 
cause the force of 70,000 men, which Lord 
Roberts and other authorities agree is the 
smallest army which could hope to capture 
London, would require for transportation 
some 250,000 tons of shipping, and must have 
calm weather for disembarking—and calm 
weather “is exactly the time when sub- 
marines and torpedo boats have their chance 
in the greatest perfection.’’ A sudden raid, 
moreover, is out of the question because 
of the reserve fleet kept always ready for 
action at home. India also, he declared, is 
secure so long as Russia is not permitted 
to build strategic railways in Afghanistan; 
but if such an attempt were made “it 
would be a blow directed at the heart 
of the Indian Empire, and must be treated 
accordingly.” 

This solemn discussion among the leaders 
of the Government seems on this side of the 
Atlantic almost as great an anachronism as 
would be the appearance of a company of 
medieval knights in armor. It _ belongs 
somehow to history—in spite of the gigantic 
conflict that has reddened the Orient for a 
year. We have been accumulating islands 
and consequent responsibilities rather rapidly 
of late years; we have acknowledged with 
complacency the Old World’s heralding of 
the United States as a commercial and politi- 
cal “‘world power’ since the Spanish War; 
but we do not speculate upon the chances of a 
hostile army’s capture of ‘New York; our 
horizon is not bounded by the grim menace 
of a possible enemy’s cannon; we sleep the 
more quiet of nights because Japan, out near 
the Philippines, is building railways—since 
we are selling her the rails and cars and 
locomotives. Our problems are those of 
peace and of very great prosperity. 





MR. BONAPARTE AND MR. HAY 


THE LATE BARON ROTHSCHILD 


ARON MEYER ALPHONSE JAMES 
ROTHSCHILD died in Paris on May 
26th, at the age of seventy-eight. He had 
been a partner for more than sixty years in 
the great French banking house that bears 
his name and had been its head for more than 
thirty years. 

His death removes one of the most influ- 
ential of the world’s great bankers. As a 
Regent of the Bank of France his influence 
has been all-prevailing in the finances of that 
nation since 1854. His true greatness, how- 
ever, dates from 1871, when he became the 
head of the syndicate of bankers which under- 
wrote the tremendous indemnity paid by 
France to the German conquerors. He him- 
self headed the subscription to the loan which 
redeemed the honor of France. From that 
date to this no other financier in Europe has 
commanded so wide respect, so deep a popular 
confidence, so wonderful a prestige with both 
the public and the financial world. 

The great firm of which he was the head will 
continue without change save for the loss of 
- one of the three brothers who have shared 
in its administration. The two remaining 
brothers, Barons Gustave and Edmond Roths- 
child, will continue to exercise the dominancy 
over the finances of Europe which was at- 
tained by the firm under their father and their 
elder brother. The house of Rothschild 
occupies in Europe a position somewhat 
broader than that occupied in American 
finance by the banking house of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Its interests are wonderfully various. 
First in the underwriting of nearly all great 
international loans, first in the protection of 
all markets at times of stress and panic, 
arbiter of peace and of war—this wonderful 
firm yet finds the time to control completely 
the copper market of Europe by its ownership 
and administration of the Rio Tinto copper 
properties of Spain; to own and administer 
copper, nickel, gold and coal mines on every 
continent; and to take shares in almost every 
enterprise of any moment in all the countries 
of the world—including, it may be noted, the 
Northern Securities Company, the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, and many 
other corporations floated and largely financed 
in the United States. 

It is significant of the times that the death 
of the head of this great house created hardly 
a ripple in the financial markets of the world. 
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Rumors of his sickness caused a slight flurry 
on the Paris Bourse, but the market steadied 
as the crisis came, and the crisis itself passed 
without disturbance. Such an event ten 
years ago would almost certainly have led to 
at least a serious weakening of the world’s 
markets if not to a panic. As it is, the busi- 
ness of finance is so systematized, so much a 
science, so completely regulated, that even the 
head of the house of Rothschild can pass out 
of the world of finance without disturbing 
the current of events. 

Baron Rothschild will be missed almost as 
much in political, social and artistic circles 
as he will be on the Rue Lafitte. His patron- 
age of the arts and sciences has been bene- 
ficent. His charities were on a stupendous 
scale. It is but a few years since he made 
one gift of $2,000,000 for a workingmen’s 
home in Paris. The winnings of his splendid 
stables are yearly distributed to the poor of 
Paris. In him Paris has lost at once its 
leading banker and its leading citizen. 


MR. BONAPARTE AND MR. HAY 


HE selection of Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, 
of Maryland, as a member of the 
Cabinet shows that the President, using the 
independence that he has won for his actions, 
prefers to please himself rather than to con- 
sult the politicians; for there is no politics 
in the appointment. Mr. Bonaparte, formerly 
a Democrat, always an Independent and in 
recent years an Independent Republican, has 
never been a part of any political machine 
in a party sense. He has done much for 
civil service reform and has always shown 
a high and fine public spirit. The choice 
of him is a fit and characteristically personal 
choice. 

In all thought of the Cabinet, which is 
suffering very frequent changes, the public 
mind runs instinctively to Secretary Hay; 
for if his illness should force him to retire, 
however able a successor might be found for 
him, his putting down his portfolio would 
be regarded as a national misfortune. The 
work that may fall within the range of our 
State Department at the making of peace 
between Russia and Japan and afterward 
will be far reaching; and it is a gratification to 
every American that the President has as 
his chief Secretary the foremost master of 
diplomacy now living. The people have 
read of Mr. Hay’s improvement in health, 
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slow as it seems to have been, with a personal 
hopefulness of his early complete recovery. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK FAIR 


HE Lewis and Clark Exposition at Port- 
land, Ore., was opened with pride 
and enthusiasm on June 1st; and it is a worthy 
commemoration of the great exploring 
achievement whose centenary it celebrates. 
Portland is a beautiful and attractive city ; and 
the Fair is a compact and worthy epitome 
of the resources and activities of the North- 
west and of the Asiatic trade which is growing 
there. It has been managed, too, with energy 
and efficiency. For once the gates were 
opened on a Fair that owed not a dollar and 
that was more nearly ready for visitors than 
any preceding exposition. 

The Fair itself is worth a long journey to 
see, for it presents to the eye the activities 
and the opportunities of one of the most 
interesting parts of the world and of that part 
of the United States which is less well known 
than any other to the majority of our citizens. 
Puget Sound and the great valley of the 
Columbia have already become the homes 
of a population that has built great cities, 
opened up channels for a large commerce 
with all parts of the world—the Pacific world 
in particular—subdued rich “deserts,’’ given 
a new meaning to agriculture, and made 
the way easy to Alaska, which is a vast 
empire of wealth yet unknown; and this 
energetic population of the Northwest is more 
purely American in blood and temper than 
the people of any other part of the Union, 
except the rural states of New England and 
the white population of the South. They 
show in their life and work the best traits of 
American character—the energy of pioneers, 
the solidity of good builders, the enthus- 
iasm of men who believe in themselves 
and who know the real future that awaits 
them. 

Both the scenic and the industrial wonders 
of this region are so great that no American 
citizen can know his country who has not 
seen Oregon and Washington; and the Fair 
at Portland will serve a good purpose in the 
education of the people of the Central and 
Eastern states if it prove to be a convenient 
occasion for thousands of them to make the 
journey. The summer could be made to 
yield no experience more instructive. The 
long journey has been shortened, too, and 








travel made pleasanter and cheaper on the 
transcontinental railroads than ever before. 


A NORTHWEST NUMBER OF “THE WORLD’S 
WORK”? 


HE mass of men and women who live 
east of the Rocky Mountains know 
this wonderland of the Northwest so imper- 
fectly that it has seemed to THE Wor p’s 
Work a public service to devote a number 
almost wholly to a description of it. The 
August number of this magazine will, there- 
fore, contain descriptions of these states, as 
well as of Northwest Canada and Alaska—of 
the country, of the people, of the cities, of 
what has been done and what waits to be done 
there. 

President Roosevelt is quoted as having 
said to a citizen of Washington that his state 
would become the third or the fourth in im- 
portance in the Union; and there are citizens 
of Washington who expect to see it outstrip 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois when 
the Pacific becomes as well traveled an ocean 
as the Atlantic. But we need not wait for 
the coming true of these prophecies or dreams 
to make the larger facts about this great 
empire and its rich promise a part of the com- 
mon knowledge of the people. A dozen 
articles or more and a wide use of the camera 
will tell as much as can be told in one enlarged 
number of this magazine of this interesting 
chapter in our national development. 


EMPHASIZING THE HIGHER LIFE 


GAIN, as hitherto at this time of the 
year, THE Wor p’s Work presents a 

series of articles that chronicle the advance- 
ment of the people in other than material 
ways—the growth of a popular appreciation 
of painting, the making of pleasanter homes, 
the beautification of our cities, the building 
up of our schools for all the people; for it is in 
these and similar activities that our great 
increase in wealth and prosperity finds its 
justification. It is in interpreting these 
things, too, that a magazine which is given 
to the explanation of our national develop- 
ment in its best directions finds its highest 
usefulness. In these articles there are no 
exciting contests over the division of financial 
spoils nor blood-curdling exposures of cor- 
porate or political crime; but there are hints 
of the higher life about which, after all, we 
care more than for tales of tooth and claw. 
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THE FINANCIAL FACTS ABOUT RUSSIA 
AND JAPAN 


[THe Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


anese 4 per cent. bonds and Russian 
4 per cent. bonds sold at the same 
price on the London market, closing the 
day at a quotation of 87?. These quotations 
tell the whole story of the financial standing 
of the warring nations. The bond fluctua- 


NIVE days after Togo’s victory the Jap- 


tions and the violent changes in the foreign 
credit of the two nations cannot be better 
illustrated than by the following table, show- 
ing prices at various dates: 


PRICES OF RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE BONDS 


Japanese Russian 
4 percent. 4 per cent. 
Bonds. Bonds. 


984 
924 
894 
gos 
87} 


Three weeks before the war 
February 8, 1904 
February 9, 1904 

Fall of Port Arthur 

June 2, 1905 


Three weeks before the outbreak of the 
war the Russian bonds were worth $215 per 
bond more than the Japanese. When war 
broke out the difference was $240. The 
great victory at Port Arthur cut down the 
difference to $128, and the defeat of Ro- 
jestvensky’s fleet by Togo wiped out the 
difference. 

The table shows that the foreign credit of 
Japan has been immensely enhanced by the 
present war and that the foreign credit of 
Russia has been immensely deteriorated by 
the same events. A Japanese bond that 
was worth only $770 before the war is now 
worth $875. On the other hand, a Russian 
bond that was worth before the war $985 is 
now worth only $875. 

Has the credit of Russia received a blow 
from which it cannot recover? Is Japan to 
take a place among the strong financial 
powers of the world? What are the real 
resources of the two nations, and how long 
can the present war continue without en- 
tirely crippling the finances of either one, 
or both? 


Their bonded debts are as follows: 


BONDED DEBT 
Russia 


$5,035,134,000 


Japan 
Debt before war.. $282,4509,475 
Issued since war be- 


450,000,000 





Total debt 
Per cent. increase. . 


$732,450,475 
160.7 


In turning the above table into dollars the 
rouble is taken at 74.8 cents, the franc at 
17.3 cents, the mark at 20.8 cents and the 
yen at 50 cents. 

Russia has issued $54,000,000 more of bonds 
than Japan. This has no meaning from a 
financial standpoint and no bearing upon the 
question of financial standing. The strange 
point about the table is the fact that a 10 per 
cent. increase in the Russian debt has been 
followed by a slump in Russian credit; while 
an increase of more than 160 per cent. in the 
Japanese debt has been followed by a wonder- 
ful advance in the credit of that country. 

This may be explained in part by the fact 
that the national debt of Russia (taking the 
population at 141,000,000) is $39.28 per 
capita; while the national debt of Japan, 
taking the population at 47,000,000, is only 
$15.32 per capita, even after the increase of 
160 per cent. since the war began. In other 
words, the people of Russia are carrying 
nearly three times the per capita debt that is 
carried by the people of Japan. Only France 
and England carry a heavier per capita debt 
than Russia—and the unit of individual 
wealth in those two countries is tremendously 
greater than in Russia. 

How this burden falls upon the people may 
be gathered from the comparison of the total 
of all taxes in both countries made from the 
budgets of 1905: 

Russia’s total taxes are $483,000,000, with 
a per capita of $3.40; and Japan’s taxes are 
$76,963,000, with a per capita of $1.60. 

The people of Russia are individually 
richer by far than the people of Japan. The 
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individual wealth of the Japanese is far 
lower than that of any first- or second-rate 
power of Europe. In 1902 there were in 
Japan 2,324 banks, with a paid-up capital of 
$181,300,000 and a reserve of $38,760,000. 
There were only 431 savings banks, with a 
reserve of only $1,700,000 and capital of about 
$11,000,000. The total of deposits in all 
banks was less than $5,000,000,000, or less 
than $120 per capita. 

Granting that both Japan and Russia could 
maintain by direct taxation an immensely 
increased debt, if such a debt could be floated, 
there still remains the question whether the 
markets of the world will continue to absorb 
such bonds as long as the two nations decide 
to sell them. The matter of charging the 
people directly in taxes for the conduct of the 
war is impossible. The ordinary cost of such 
a war conducted on such a scale is more than 
$1,000,000 a day. The people of Japan 
could not carry this expense for any great 
length of time. It will be noted that a single 
year of such expense would cost more than 
half the present national debt. Russia could 
do it much better, but in the present state 
of national sentiment even Russia could not 
carry on a war by such means for more than 
a very few months. 

Since the outbreak of the war Japan has 
sold bonds to the amount of $450,000,000. 
It is, perhaps, only necessary to point out in 
this connection that the recent 44 per cent. 
foreign loan was placed in London and New 
York at 873, almost as good a price as was 
obtained for the former second series 6 per 
cent. loan. The war finances of Japan have 
been placed on a rising war market. An 
exception, however, must be made in the 
case of the last internal loan, which brought 
only go, though the former 5 per cent. loans 
were placed at higher prices. Bank deposits 
in Japan bring more than 5 per cent., so the 
people who buy up the issues must get their 
bonds very cheap in order to make them a 
paying investment. 

The Russian loans since the outbreak of 
the war approximate $504,200,000. The 
Russian bonds have been placed in a falling 
market. The bankers of Paris and Berlin 
have asked tremendous concessions. They 
have received them. A reference to the 
first table in this article will disclose the 


exact condition of the Russian bond market 
It will 


as distinguished from the Japanese. 











also sufficiently explain the difficulties now 
encountered by the Russian Government in 
placing its bonds in foreign markets at the 
present time. 

What are the credit resources of thi 
belligerents? How much further expansion 
is possible? On these questions depends the 
length of the war. It has been the common 
habit to speak of the internal resources 
of Russia as practically inexhaustible. In a 
sense this is probably correct. The industries 
of Russia are capable of carrying a much 
heavier burden of taxation, but they are 
already heavily taxed. 

The gross receipts from the spirits monopoly, 
the State railroads, customs, sugar and 
tobacco tax and stamps under the budget 
for the year were $1,482,784,213.50. Of 
this immense total only $227,263,500 was 
needed to pay the interest and all other 
charges in connection with the national debt. 
There was also a surplus after all expenses of 
more than $45,000,000. It is safe to assume 
that under the budget of 1905 the Russian 
Government could save more than $75,000,000 
in its expenditures, if this were necessary. 
Therefore, without unduly expanding the 
taxation, Russia appears to have a working 
balance of credit available for interest on 
additional debt of more than $120,000,000 
a year, which is 5 per cent. on an addi- 
tional debt of $2,400,000,000. Figuring at 
the rate of $1,000,000 a day, such a debt 
would carry on the war for nearly six years. 

Japanese gross receipts were $114,977,990. 
These figures are from the budget. In 
practice the budget has been expanded more 
than $70,000,000. The leaf tobacco monop- 
oly, for instance, upon which the new 4} 
per cent. loan is secured, was expanded to 
probably well over $18,000,000. 

In the Japanese budget there is much room 
for saving. Taking the expansion of the 
taxes, the saving in expenditures and the 
surplus after all expenditures under the 
budget of 1905, the credit balance of Japan 
looks to be about $60,000,000. This means 
a capacity for expansion of loans to the 
extent of about $1,200,000,000. If this were 
all of which Japan is capable it would mean 
that the war would exhaust the country in 
from three to four years. 

But the Japanese Government has made 
the statement that the revenues can be 
expanded, under pressure, to more than 
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$480,000,000. Such an expansion would bring 
the credit balance up to more than $3 50,000,000 
a year, and make the total of possible bond 
issues more than $7,000,000,000. Therefore 
it would take nearly twenty years to ex- 
haust the resources which the Japanese 
Government claims to have at its control. 
It is, however, safe to say that if the matter 
should be put to the actual test ten years of 
war would leave Japan a beggar at the doors 
of the European Powers. In 1898 the 
Government undertook to raise $17,500,000 
by increased taxation to meet losses caused 
by the Chinese War. The Diet promptly 
killed the bill. The Diet had to be twice 
dissolved, and national disaster had to appear 
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imminent before the people’s representatives 
finally consented to allow the increase of 
taxation. 

On the whole, it can be said emphatically, 
from the figures compressed into this article, 
that neither Japan nor Russia has as yet 
really felt the burden of the war debts. The 
budget of Russia and the budget of Japan 
for 1905 show little change from the budgets 
for the previous year. In fact, the Russian 
budget shows a decrease of $45,000,000 as 
compared with 1904, while the Japanese 
levies on the people are barely increased. 

At the present moment both nations are not 
only solvent, but are capable of an indefinite 
prolongation of the war. 


THE WRONG WAY 


AND THE RIGHT WAY 


The report of the Committee of Investigation appointed by the Board of Directors of the Equit- 
able Lije Assurance Society is one of the ablest documents ever written about the wrong way and 
the right way of conducting life insurance. It does more than arraign the whole management of 


the Equitable; for 1t explains the grave evils that have become more or less common in insurance; 
So radical and instructive is this report that its conclusion ts 
here reprinted from the daily press, as the best utterance on the subject that has been made or ts 


and tt points out the right way. 


likely to be made. The five members of the Board who constituted the Committee are: Mr. H. 
C. Frick, chairman, the well-known steel and coke manufacturer, formerly a partner of Mr. Carne- 
gie; Mr. E. H. Harriman, president of the Union Pacific and perhaps the most dominating 
single figure in the American railroad world; Mr. Brayton Ives, president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, of New York; Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss, ex-Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. 


M. E. Ingalls, head of the “‘ Big Four”’ railroad system. 


HEN a careful examination of an institution 

discloses defects of widely different char- 

acter in many different departments, a 

still further examination is quite apt to disclose 

the additional fact that, dissimilar as those de- 

fects may be, they can be traced back to one 
underlying cause. 

The various conditions in the Equitable Society, 
which have been criticized in this report, have all 
had their origin in fundamental error, and that is 
the departure from the true principles and ethics of 
life insurance. This statement could be made with 
equal truth in regard to many other companies, 
and fer that reason your committee feels warranted 
in going perhaps beyond the contemplated scope of 
its duties, in the hope that this report may thereby 


have some influence in raising the conduct of life 
insurance generally to a higher plane. 

In its purity, the ideal life insurance company 
has but two objects, i. e.: 

(1) To furnish absolutely perfect protection. 

(2) To furnish that protection at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

The mere size of a life insurance company has no 
effect on its ability to furnish sound and economical 
protection to its individual policyholders. It is 
necessary that a sufficient number of lives be 
assured to come within thé laws of average mortality, 
and that the volume of business be great enough to 
cover what might be termed the fixed charges or 
expenses, and to command the financial position de- 
sirable for the advantageous investment of funds. 
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When these objects have been attained, addi- 
tional volume of business is not only unnecessary, 
but, if obtained at greater proportionate cost, is 
directly detrimental to the interest of the policy- 
holder. 

Whether resulting from a misconception of the 
importance of growth in size, from the competition 
of other companies, or from the human instinct to 
excel, there has existed a disposition to lose sight 
of the true purpose of life insurance and devote all 
energies to attaining bigness. 

Growth, beyond the normal rate, can be had only 
through unusual exertion, and this means increased 
cost. 


DEFERRED DIVIDENDS 


The Equitable, in common with several others 
of the larger companies, issues the greater portion 
of its policies on the deferred distribution plan. 
Under this system, the excess portion of the premium 
is not returned to the policyholder annually, but 
.is retained by the society for various stipulated 
periods of years (usually twenty years) and the 
accumulations then paid in one sum. The advan- 
tage which is held out to the policyholder under this 
system is that he not only eventually receives all the 
natural accretions of his own policy, but shares in 
those which were earned by the policies of those 
who were unable to continue them to the end of the 
stipulated term. The question as to the ethics of 
extending the hope to one policyholder that his 
prosperity will be increased through the misfor- 
tune of another policyholder, is purely academic, 
and need not be discussed here. As each policy- 
holder understood the conditions, and accepted 
them, with the hope that he would be in the 
fortunate class, he would seemingly be estopped 
from complaint if events forced him into the un- 
fortunate class. 

But, entirely aside from this question as between 
the individual policyholders, there can be no doubt 
concerning the at least potentiality of evil which 
this system of deferred distribution possesses. 

When annual dividends are paid the policyholder 
has an immediate and yearly recurring check upon 
the operations of his company. He is enabled and 
is quite apt to compare his results with those of his 
acquaintances insured in other companies. Ex- 
travagance in management and errors in investments 
are at once reflected in decreased dividends or im- 
paired surplus. 

On the other hand, the holder of a twenty years’ 
distribution period policy has no knowledge what- 
ever concerning the earnings of his policy until the 
expiration of the twenty years. He cannot make 
comparisons with the results in other companies, 
because he does not know the results in his own 
case. He entertains hopes for nineteen years, and, 


if dissatisfied with the realization at the end of 
twenty years, it is futile for him to protest. 
incident is closed. 


The 
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These conditions are mentioned for this purpose— 
to illustrate the possibility of the deferred distribu- 
tion policy leading the society into a generally lax 
method of handling its business. 

Tlie annual dividend company is held to account- 
ability every year. The deferred dividend com- 
pany is never held to accountability by the whole 
body of its policyholders; and is so held by its 
individual policyholders only when their oppor- 
tunity for action has passed. 

This absence of accountability makes possible 
the pursuit of rapidity of growth at undue cost, 
because the effect of that cost is not felt by the 
policyholder until, as said before, it is too late for his 
availing protest. 


‘““THE SURPLUS”’ 


Another embarrassing outgrowth from the de- 
ferred dividend payment system is the popular mis- 
apprehension of the so-called ‘‘surplus.”’ 

The Society’s published report shows a surplus 
as at December 31, 1904, of $80,794,269; and popular 
sentiment demands that this enormous sum be 
divided among the policyholders. There is even 
seen a discussion of the ownership of the surplus 
—as between policyholders and stockholders. 

As a matter of fact, the actual surplus of the 
Society on December 31, 1904, was approximately 
$10,200,000. Of the balance, $6,750,000 was ap- 
portioned for dividends payable in 1905, and 
$63,800,000 is merely a reserve against a future 
contingent liability. That is, it is the amount 
which has been earned by the total number of 
deferred dividend policies, and which becomes a 
direct liability as each individual policy matures. 

The soliciting agents of these companies which 
write almost exclusively deferred dividend policies 
habitually state that the superiority of that form 
of policy is demonstrated by the fact that the public 
invariably selects it in preference to the annual 
dividend policy. 

As bearing on this statement, it is of some interest 
to know that the Equitable Society allows its agents 
commissions and expenses of 50 per cent. of the 
first premium on deferred dividend policies, while 
it allows them but 25 per cent. on annual dividend 
policies. 

The Northwestern Mutual for many years wrote 
almost exclusively deferred dividend policies. A 
few years ago it adopted the system of not requiring 
the insured to declare the form of distribution 
desired, when taking out his policy; but of sending 
him at the end of the second policy year a statement 
of his dividends, and allowing him to elect at that 
time whether he would take his dividends annually 
or at the end of a specified period. 

In 1901, the Northwestern wrote 29,223 policies. 
In 1903, all but 768 of these chose to take annual 
dividends. 

In 1902, the Northwestern wrote 30,350 policies. 
In 1904, all but 579 chose to take annual dividends. 
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These facts clearly indicate that on its merits 
alone the public prefer the annual dividend policy, 
and the sentiment in favor of the deferred dividend 
period is artificial. 

From all of the foregoing we have the departure 
from the true principles of life insurance by subord- 
inating economy to rapidity of growth; and the 
possibility of concealing the effects of this by de- 
ferring the payments of dividends. 


MORAL OBLIQUENESS 


Following this initial departure, the other weak- 
nesses spoken of in this report come as almost a 
matter of course. The ambition for bigness natu- 
rally extends to the investment of funds. There 
is chafing under the laws which govern the invest- 
ments of a life insurance company. Alliances are 
made with other institutions with the idea of yield- 
ing to the Society results which are not possible under 
the operations permitted to insurance companies. 
Systematic but uninteresting plodding is neglected, 
while energies are directed towards ‘‘coups.”” The 
final results of this have not been to endanger 
the financial integrity of the Society, but they have 
lessened its earning powers and have impaired its 
independence. 

The rush for business has magnified the impor- 
tance of the agent until we find him assuming a 
place in the councils of the Society never contem- 
plated in its inception, and almost grotesque in 
its distorted proportions. 

The general policy of the Society having been 
diverted from its true course, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that there is found throughout its 
official personnel a sort of moral obliqueness—a 
condition where personal gain seems to be at times 
the paramount idea. It is this which has led your 
committee to find that the Society’s transactions 
with outside concerns have systematically been 
placed so that profits fall into the hands of those 
closely connected with the Society’s officers; and 
it is this which has led the officers of the Society to 
say with undoubted sincerity that they saw no 
wrong in accepting profits from syndicate trans- 
actions in which the Society played an important 
part. 

While your committee has in this report freely 
criticized the management of the Society, it wishes 
to here reiterate the statement of its chairman in 
his circular letter to the policyholders, under date 
of May 2, 1905, that whatever of mismanagement 
may have existed in the Society has in no way 
impaired its condition of perfect solvency shown in 
its annual report. 

We are of the opinion that the values at which 
some of the Society’s holdings of real estate are 
carried on its books are too high—particularly in 
regard to some of its own office buildings. We 
are also of the opinion that in a final settlement 
there will be some losses through advances to 
agents, 
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But no imaginable shrinkage in the value of these, 
or of any of its other assets, could impair the 
Society’s ability to promptly meet its every matur- 
ing obligation. 

The correction of the faults of management of 
which we have spoken should not only aid every 
policyholder by decreasing his cost of insurance, 
but should give added strength to the Society’s 
already strong financial position. 


RECAPITULATION 


The committee finds that the attack made by 
the officers upon Mr. Hyde was designed to further 
their plan to mutualize the Society. The fact that 
the persons making the attack, to the extent that 
they were directors in the Society, joined in the 
re-election of Mr. Hyde concurrently with the adop- 
tion by the board of a scheme of mutualization, 
seems conclusive upon this point. 

In other words, they were willing to have Mr. 
Hyde fill the responsible office of vice-president, 
notwithstanding the gross irregularities of which 
they alleged he was guilty, provided their own views 
were met upon the other question. 

The committee then took up all the charges 
against the directors, committees, and officers of 
the association for the purpose of determining what 
it conceived to be its duty, to wit: the character of 
the present management of the Society. 


DUMMY DIRECTORS 


Beginning with the source of power in the Society, 
namely, the directors, the committee finds: 

(1) That the title of the great majority of the 
board to their office as directors is open to question 
under the law of the Society by reason of the fact 
that the shares of stock held by them were trans- 
ferred to them for the purpose of qualifying them 
as directors. 

(2) That this practice of qualifying directors is 
almost coeval with the existence of the Society 
itself, and, further, that there has not been a time 
for years when there were enough male stockholders 
in the corporation owning five shares of stock to con- 
stitute the number of directors required by the 
charter; indeed, at the present date not more than 
half enough for that purpose. 

(3) That the directors, in whom the corporate 
powers of the Society are vested by its charter, 
created, by the by-laws, certain committees and 
officers to whom the directors delegated the exercise 
of substantially all the powers of the Society. 

The committee further finds that the relation of 
the board of directors to the exercise of the Society’s 
powers has been practically nominal since the as- 
tablishment of the Society. 

(4) That the directors are responsible for con- 
structing the executive and finance committees of 
the same persons (except one), thus destroying the 
check upon and the supervision over the executive 
committee which the by-laws provide shall be exer- 
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cised by the finance committee. The committee 
recommends the reorganization of these committees. 

(5) That the minutes of the proceedings of the 
executive committee have not been kept in the 
manner provided by the by-laws, and that in the 
conduct of its business there has been a marked 
absence of that formality which is proper, if not 
essential, in dealing with a trust of such great 
magnitude. 

(6) That the members of the executive committee 
named in Mr. Hyde’s letter to the committee of 
April 27, 1905, participated with Mr. Hyde in the 
profits of the syndicates, detailed in said letter, and 
are justly indebted to the Society for the amount of 
said profits. 


THE PRESIDENT 


(7) As to the president of the Society, the com- 
mittee finds that he concealed from the board of 
directors his knowledge of the irregular conduct of 
the vice-president in relation to the Society’s affairs 
at times when the vice-president was a candidate 
for re-election, and that the president had knowledge 
of these irregularities, to the extent that the com- 
mittee finds they existed, and that many of these 
irregularities were openly encouraged and partici- 
pated in by the president. 

(8) That the president failed to bring to the at- 
tention of the directors, the executive committee, or 
the finance committee his knowledge of the vice- 
president’s wrongful acts as detailed in the president’s 
specific charges of May ad. 

(9) That the president participated in the profits 
of the syndicates of ‘* James H. Hyde and Associates,”’ 
as detailed in Mr. Hyde’s letter of April 27, 1905, 
and that he is justly indebted to the Society in the 
amount set out in said letter, and that he had 
knowledge of the syndicates and their purposes, and 
that as a member of the executive committee he in 
many instances participated in the acts of the 
committee in authorizing the purchase of securities 
in which he was interested as a member of the 
banking syndicate making the sale. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


(10) As to the vice-president, the committee 
finds that he habitually involved the Society in 
transactions of great magnitude without the pre- 
viously obtained authority of the executive com- 
mittee; that he carries large amounts of stocks 
belonging to the Society in his own name without 
first having secured the authority of the Society; 
that he used the funds of the Society to pay for 
the ‘‘Cambon dinner’’ (which he subsequently 
returned); that he conducted and participated in 
the profits of the syndicates described in his letter 
of April 27, 1905, having frequently as a member of 
the executive committee voted for the purchase of 
such securities as shown in said letter in detail; that 
he is indebted to the Society to the amount of the 
profits he has received as shown by his letter; and 


that he has been guilty of other irregular acts, irregu- 
lar in the sense that they are not in accordance with 
the Society’s law or with sound business practices, 
treating the Society and its affairs largely as if they 
were his own personal concern. 

(11) As to the other officers of the Society, the 
committee finds a general looseness has prevailed 
in the administration of the society’s affairs requiring 
prompt and thorough rectification, and that there 
is a general lacking in the organization of that 
strong moral fibre so essential for the accomplishment 
of satisfactory results. 


IRREGULAR METHODS 


(12) The committee also finds that the Society’s 
methods of doing business are unsystematic and 
should be corrected; that the cash balances carried 
by the Society are excessive; that the Society’s al- 
liances with financial institutions are unnecessary 
and undesirable in the conduct of its legitimate 
business; that its advances to agents, directly and 
through financial institutions in which the Society 
is interested, are excessive, and that the Society’s 
efforts should be directed to conducting a strictly 
legitimate life insurance business at the lowest cost 
to the insured along the general lines hereinbefore 
indicated. 

The imperative need in this and all other similar 
associations is a more lively sense of the true nature 
of the relations existing between the Society and the 
assured and of the duties owing by the management 
to both. 

When we consider the fabulous accumulations 
held by such associations represent a voluntary tax 
placed by the provident upon their lives, and when 
we recall the tremendous self-denial and sacrifice 
that is represented in daily living to secure provision 
against the inevitable, we begin to realize the high 
and delicate nature of the trust involved in the 
administration of such a fund. 

Every economy consistent with sound administra- 
tion and normal progress should be practised. Ex- 
cessive salaries, excessive commissions, excessive 
expenses and superfluous officers should not be 
tolerated 

Investments should be carefully made, and all the 
useful formal precautions employed to insure the 
location of the moral responsibility of the officers 
who are charged with the duty of making them. 

The committee having pursued its investigation of 
the present management of the Society sufficiently 
far to convince it that the personnel of the manage- 
ment should be rapidly changed, and the methods 
of conducting the business of the Society brought 
back to sound legal and ethical lines, begs to be 
relieved from further duty. 

If other irregularities in the present management 
are brought to light they will be only cumulative and 
therefore could not affect, one way or the other, the 
finality of the conclusions expressed above. 

The extraordinary powers of the principal officers 
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of the Society carry with them the highest measure 
of responsibility. The committee finds that of these 
the president, vice-president and the second vice- 
president have fallen far short of their duty both in 
acts of commission and omission, and changes in 
these officers should be made. The loose and 
irregular methods obtaining in the management are 
largely due both to the example of the acts and the 
example of the neglect of these officers. The 
shortcomings in inferior executive officers are largely 
due to the methods which the principal officers 
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have encouraged or permitted, and so far as correc- 
tion of these irregularities calls for further removals 
of officials, that matter should be dealt with and 
largely controlled by the judgement of the reorgan- 
ized management. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. Frick, Chairman. 
E. H. HarRIMAN, 
BRAYTON IVEs, 
CornNELIusS N. BLIss, 
M. E. INGALLs. 


WHAT A CITY MIGHT BE 


A PEOPLE AWAKENED TO THE POSSIBILITY OF BEAUTIFUL MUNICIPALITIES —HOW 
NEW YORK IS TAKING HOLD OF THE PROBLEM OF MAKING IMPOSING APPROACHES 


FROM THE OUTSIDE, A DIGNIFIED 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS — THE 


EFFORTS OF OTHER CITIES—A MUNICIPAL UPLIFT OF 
BY 


WATERFRONT AND A CENTRAL GROUP OF 
SCHEME FOR A NEW WASHINGTON — THE ENTHUSIASTIC 


LARGE PROPORTIONS 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


HEN the second huge suspension 
bridge from New York to Brook- 


lyn was built, a devastating 
army of workmen scarred a wide gash in the 
East Side of New York. Block after block 
of tenements disappeared, leaving an un- 
sightly expanse of vacant lots along Delancey 
Street. Talk was made of an elevated 
railroad here to take the traffic of the bridge, 
and it seemed but a matter of building it 
forthwith to shadow the street where the 
_East Side children play anc add another 
blotch to the city’s appearance. 

Now the East Siders do not as a rule form 
neighborhood clubs for “blocks beautiful,” 
nor do they try very hard in any way to keep 
their section of the city sightly. All the 
‘more notable, then, that enough of them 
organized to enter vigorous protest against 
the covering of those vacant lots with an ugly 
elevated railroad. A committee of a hundred 
citizens was formed, which went to work at 
once. Their voice was soon heard. They 
even published a card whereon appeared a 
photograph of the vacant lot, like the one 
published on page 6362. Beneath was the 
legend, “Delancey Street as it now is. 
Its width is so great that it may be made 
the garden spot of the East Side, provided 


the L trains from Brooklyn go into a subway.”’ 
Below was a photograph of the Bowery with 
elevated trains rushing up and down. Be- 
neath, it said, ‘‘The Bowery and its L stilts, 
or Delancey Street as some people would make 
it look.”” Then came a photograph of the 
fine Avenue Champs Elysées in Paris. The 
subjoined caption was ‘Something like this 
is not too good for the East Side.’”” This card, 
and the other work of the committee, indicated 
that the people of the East Side were in 
earnest in wanting their part of the city 
beautified. A municipal committee called 
the New York City Improvement Commission 
was at the same time preparing a plan for the 
treatment of this approach to the bridge, but 
far more suggestive of the growing desire 
for a more beautiful metropolis was this plea 
of the people who must live with it, for a 
plaza rather than another Bowery. 

This is a keynote of a movement going on 
all over the country—in Boston, in Buffalo, 
in Cleveland, in Kansas City, in St. Louis, in 
Washington, in Chicago and elsewhere. In 
our democracy, where any man may build 
as he pleases, and where, in the past, consider- 
ations of beauty have too often given way to 
considerations of mere utility, no sweeping 
results in the beautification of cities can take 
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place unless the people themselves demand 
beautiful cities, and insist on having them. 
Many admirable plans are now on foot to 
make American cities pleasing to the eye as 
well as bustling marts of trade. In most 
cases the uplift began with the initiative of a 
small number of men, but where progress has 
been fastest, in Boston for example, in 
Harrisburg—whose citizens have been models 
of civic spirit—in Cleveland and in Kansas 
City, the successful carrying on of municipal 
improvements has been due to public enthu- 
siasm, which has irresistibly pushed the move- 
ment forward. The American people want 
beautiful cities, and they need only the 
guidance and stimulation which are fre- 
quently being given by architects like Mr. 
D. H. Burnham—who is now carrying out a 
broad scheme for the beautifying of Manila 
on a Government commission, and who is 
also a leading spirit in the movement to 
beautify Washington and other cities—and 
by public-spirited citizens of every sort, in 
order to have them. 

There are four ways in which work is being 
done to make the larger American cities 
more closely approximate the ideal. The 
small towns need hardly more than the 
individual attention of citizens to their own 
property in cultivating lawns and shrubs, 
and in planting and caring for trees. In addi- 
tion, if the town itself attends to it that no 
unlovely poles and electric wires make an un- 
pleasant overhead tangle, and that the streets 
and sidewalks are kept in good condition, a 
small town may be made a truly delightful 
home spot. Madison, Wisconsin, by the 
combination of municipal and individual 
effort, has been made so picturesque that it is 
worth crossing half the continent to see. 
Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts, is a joy to the 
eye. And a practical object lesson in what is 
being done in many another town is shown 
by a photograph of a single street in Cohoes, 
New York, on page 6364. With great cities, 
however, the problem becomes a larger one. 
In the first place an adequate park system 
is necessary. If Boston has worked out the 
most beautiful chain of lawns and shrubbery, 
flower gardens, ponds, lagoons, and even great 
stretches of virgin woodland, so that one 
may encircle the city keeping entirely within 
the parks, catching here a glimpse of river, 
now of a lake, again of a range of hills that are 
almost mountainous, and now of the good salt 
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water, other cities are not far behind in 
girdling themselves with play places and 
beautiful bits. of nature’s beauty. Broad 
and imposing approaches to the main city 
centres are the next needs. It is with these 
that the plans for the beautification of New 
York largely concern themselves. One of 
those for the treatment of Delancey Street is 
shown on page 6362; another for the approach 
to the new Blackwell’s Island Bridge, which 
is not yet built, is suggested as another 
magnificent city gateway. The Municipal 
Art Commission has also proposed schemes 
for wide avenues running to the north. 
No slight advance is that being made by the 
building of great railroad terminals whereby 
ramshackle stations are being replaced by 
imposing structures, of which a new union 
station now building in Washington is the 
most advanced type. Then comes the group- 
ing of city, state, and national buildings in a 
symmetrical and effective arrangement, either 
about a central green space, as in the plan 
now being swiftly carried forward in Cleveland, 
or along broad boulevards, as in the ideal 
plan shown on page 6356, which has been 
proposed for Washington. The last effort 

and this is what calls for the most enthusiastic 
public spirit—is for that kind of social con- 
sciousness that compels a private property 
owner to make any structure he erects 
conform with the other structures in its 
neighborhood, and with a broad scheme for 
maintaining or increasing the «esthetic effect 
of a whole square or street upon which the 
building is built. _Herewith is shown one plan 
for admirable approaches at the lower end 
of New York, emerging into City Hall Square 
ideally transformed into a centre for the 
group of municipal buildings now in and 
around the park. In suggesting this plan 
the Municipal Art Commission urged that if 
it be adopted, the owners of private struc- 
tures about the circle be compelled to make 
their structures conform with the general 
plan. As was shown in a recent number of 
THe Wor.p’s Work, the city of Boston, in 
obedience to a strong public sentiment, 
crystallized in law, insists that no building 
surpass a definite height. Any objection 
that may be urged against such laws in other 
cities on the ground of an American’s free- 
dom to do what he pleases with his own 
property is offset by the fact that this 
Boston law has been several times en- 
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forced, once to the extent of cutting six 
feet off a hotel in Copley Square, a typical 
beauty spot; and the public senti- 
ment of, the citizens supported the en- 
forcement. No other American city awak- 
ened to the advances of beautification will be 
less willing than Boston to enforce the 
privileges of the many against the privileges 
of the individual, according to the evidences 
already apparent of public insistence on 


city 


beautiful parks, approaches, railroad termi- 
nals and groups of public buildings. 


THE SUNKEN GARDENS TO FRONT THE 
THE METROPOLIS TO BE MADE BEAUTIFUL 

New York’s effort for a city that shall be 
not only one of the great business centres of 
the world, but a fittingly imposing sight to 
greet the eyes of foreigners, who frequently 
make a measure of American ideals by what 
they see of New York, and also a beautiful 
municipality for those who live or work in the 
city, is now concentrated in the New York 
City Improvement Commission, of which 
Mr. Francis K. Pendleton is chairman, and 
Mr. Whitney Warren is secretary. This 
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commission made its first report to Mayor 
McClellan in December, submitting many 
suggestions toward the thing they were en- 
deavoring to work out, namely, ‘“‘a compre- 
hensive plan for the development of the 
City of New York.’’ Several of the drawings 
submitted are published herewith. The idea 
on which the commission is working is that 
of laying out or readjusting parks and 
streets, city buildings, and an attractive 
water front, and of settling on approved 
forms in matters of pavements, street names, 


Photographed by Detroit Photographic Co, 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT IN THE FUTURE WASHINGTON 


house numbers, monuments, trees, and all the 
details that go to make up a convenient and 
beautiful metropolis. They are working on 
the sensible basis of taking into consideration 
the expense of improvements, recommending 
neither cheap make-shifts nor improvements 
that shall not be compensated for, in some 
measure at least, by the increase in the value 
of neighboring property. When a final 
report has been rendered, the citizens of New 
York will have a definite ideal toward which 
to work—even though beautification go on 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AT WASHINGTON 


Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, architects, Philadelphia 


but slowly, step by step—with a clear under- 
standing that the city may not be made a 
truly noble world wonder for fully a century. 

First it is pointed out that the water front, 
of which Manhattan Island has forty-four 
miles of the 450 miles of the shore line of 
Greater New York, may be changed without 
undue expense from its present haphazard in- 
conveniences from the land side, and uglinesses 
from the water side, to a harmonious line of 
commodious piers, of which the roofs may be 
used for recreation, and to which convenient 
approaches may be made from the streets of 
the city by overhead passages. Additional 
parks are urged along the Harlem River to 
the north, with broad parkways crossing the 
river and running from the Hudson River to 
the Sound. Parks are called for as ap- 
proaches to the Hudson Memorial Bridge, 
now projected to cross the Harlem River. 
A sketch of the plan to avoid congestion of 
traffic on Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue is shown in the illustration on page 
6361. The possibility of the grouping of build- 
ings about City Hall Park as a municipal 
centre is set forth, with a hint that such an 
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improvement can be made now, expensive as 
it would be, more cheaply than at any time 
in the future. Additional playgrounds for 
children are suggested. And a great stadium 
and public athletic field on the hills in the 
Bronx to the north of the Hudson River, 
reached by a broad boulevard, is one of the 
best additions asked for, if the success of 
the Franklin Field public playground in the 
Boston park system may serve as a criterion 
of the enthusiasm with which the public use 
such a boon. 

One suggestion, however, has aroused public 
protest—that of removing the wall on the 
east side of Central Park and widening 
Fifth Avenue into a broad boulevard, by 
cutting off a slice of the park. The protest 
is, oddly enough, one of the healthiest signs 
of public interest in beautification plans—it 
shows that the people are scrutinizing with a 
jealous regard for the conveniences they 
already have, all proposals for changes. 
They wish to be certain to secure just the 
kind of improvement they want, and if they 
prefer Central Park as it is, this shows a 
vigor of public sentiment that will make 


THE NEW UNION STATION IN WASHINGTON 


Now building to replace the old terminals with an imposing new structure 





WHAT A CITY MIGHT BE 


Photographed by Detroit Photographic Co. 


HOW THE CAPITOL WILL LOOK FROM THE NEW MALL 


the enthusiasm for changes all the greater, 
if the public can be convinced that they 
ought to be made. At all events they are 
interested. This combination of earnest citi- 
zens, making, studying, and recommending 


or rejecting plans, and the deep public 


interest in the plans recommended is a sure 


augury that a beautiful New York will 
speedily pass from the region of dreams to the 
actualities of steady steps forward. 


BEAUTIFYING THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The Washington plan is even more pictur- 
esque than the New. York one, because 
Washington was laid out by Major L’Enfant as 
the city of magnificent distances, and there- 
fore offers fewer difficulties to overcome, and 
better opportunities for beautiful vistas. 
The number of huge Government buildings, 
too, is great, and these properly arranged for 
the best effect make a nucleus for a city that 
shall be worthy of its dignity as the Nation’s 
capital. The beautification of Washington, 
however, is a national rather than a municipal 
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task. The ideal sketches published in con- 
nection with this article are the result of the 
problems being attacked in a national way. 
A committee composed of Mr. D. H. Burn- 
ham, Mr. Frederic Law Olmstead, Mr. 
Charles F. McKim and Mr. Augustus St. 
Gaudens were requested to submit a compre- 
hensive scheme for a new Washington to the 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and the plans they are working out will 
gradually be put into effect. The railroads, 
moreover, are doing their share to co-operate 
in the scheme. Five years from now Wash- 
ington will be a new city. The new Union 
Station, which is being built at a cost of 
$14,000,000, will then be completed. Those 
who come from the South will enter the 
station through a tunnel now being built 
beneath the capital, and those from the 
North will come in by elevated railroads. 
The station itself will be built of white 
granite of so huge a size that the great 
Park Row skyscraper and the Flatiron 
Building in New York could be laid on their 
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THE NEW OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
At Washington, D. C. 
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WHAT A CITY MIGHT BE 


THE PLAZA PROPOSED TO REPLACE CITY HALL PARK IN NEW YORK CITY 


A broad open space bordered by municipal buildings and open to the entrances of the Brooklyn and the Manhattan Bridges 


sides, end to end, behind its colossal facades. 
It will face a great plaza, 500 feet broad and 
extending in a semi-circle more than 1,000 
feet on either side, with a fountain in the 
centre. This station will bring about the 
centralization of all the railroads entering the 


gateway to the 


city and prove a fitting 

capital. 
The broad stretch of Pennsylvania Avenue, 

with groups of public buildings on either side, 


is shown in the illustration. It will be years, 
however, before any such ideal picture as this 
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can be realized. Meanwhile, however, work 
is going on rapidly to provide the city with 
notable structures. 

Two novel national buildings—an office 
building for the Senate and an office building 
for the House, one to the north of the Capitol 
and another to the south—are now under 
construction—admirable structures, not only 
furnishing the members of Congress with 
conveniences they have never had before, but 
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also increasing the esthetic effectiveness of 
Capitol Hill. A new Agricultural Building is 
to be built at a cost of $3,000,000, and a new 
National Museum, which will eclipse in size 
all other buildings in the city, except the 
Capitol. Standing in the middle of a beau- 
tiful forty-acre park, the great white dome of 
the new Agricultural Building will loom up 
as one of the most conspicuous sights in the 
city. Its porticos will look out toward the 
Potomac River and the Heights of Arlington. 
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The new National Museum will stand in front 
of the present Museum Building and facing 
it—a granite building 553 feet long, within 
which will be ample room for the great and 
rapidly growing collection of the museum. 
Its roofs will be low, but a metal dome will rise 
above it 178 feet. A new War College is also 
to be added to the Government buildings, and 
Continental Hall, a private structure, which 
is being built by the Daughters of the Revo- 
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A PLAN FOR HANDLING THE TRAFFIC AT ONE OF THE BUSIEST CROSSINGS IN THE WORLD 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, in New York. Forty-second Street to run beneath Fifth Avenue 


lution, within one block of the White House, 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Capitol, will face the main line of 
travel to and from the speedway which leads 
to the new parkway, which in turn enlarges 
into Rock Creek Park and the Zodlogical 
Park, a mile or so farther to the north. 
Washington has many times been called 
the most beautiful city in the world. It 
certainly has possibilities of being a beautiful 
city, and when the plans of the present 
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DELANCEY STREET, IN NEW YORK, AS IT IS 


Bordered with vacant lots devastated to provide for an approach to the Williamsburg Bridge shown in the background 


THE PROPOSED TREATMENT OF DELANCEY STREET 
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commission—gentlemen who have a national 
reputation—have been consummated, it may 
well deserve the loftier title. 


BEAUTIFICATION IN OTHER CITIES 


Cleveland had an unusual chance for 
comprehensive improvement. <A_ Federal 
Building for the post-office, a county court 
house, a city hall and a public library were to 
be built all at the same time. The city 
already had a central square called Monument 
Square, and when the new buildings were 
decided upon, the plan was suggested of 
removing the blocks of buildings that stretch 
from Monument Square down to the railroad 










removing the railroad lines that ran along the 
lake shore, and proposing a railroad terminus 
at the foot of the stretch of park between the 
rows of buildings. It was suggested further 
that at each end of the open space between 
the railroad station and the court between 
the rows of buildings, avenues should run 
down to a park on the lake shore beyond the 
railroad tracks. 

The work will be carried out according to 
the second plan, for it would not be feasible 
to eliminate the railroads. Cleveland is 
going to work in a_ businesslike fashion, 
putting into concrete form its aspirations to 
be a beautiful city, and popular interest in 
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A PLAN FOR PROVIDING NEW YORK WITH ADEQUATE AND ASSTHETIC STEAMSHIP DOCKS 


yards bordering on Lake Erie, making this 
regained public territory into a park, and 
marshaling public buildings along it with 
a wide open space between them stretching 
to the lake. A Municipal Art Society was 
organized and citizens of Cleveland were 
readily aroused to enthusiasm for this im- 
provement. The city invited a commission 
composed of Mr. D. H. Burnham, Mr. John 
Carrére and Mr. Arnold W. Brunner to solve 
the problem. This board of supervision made 
its report in 1903, suggesting two schemes, one 
of which followed this scheme of grouping 
the buildings in lines that ran to a lake-shore 
park ; the other, of omitting the lake-shore park 
on account of the practical impossibility of 





the improvement was the stimulus that 
pushed it forward. 

The Harrisburg story is now well known. 
Until 1900 the city had had as a recreation 
ground a single park of twenty-four acres. 
Mr. J. V. W. Reynders proposed that a 
fund of $5,000 be raised for expert working 
out of plans for improvement. The city’s 
problem included not only parks, but a proper 
sewerage system and a water system. A 
commission was appointed consisting of 
Mr. James F. Fuertes, Mr. M. R. Sherrerd, and 
Mr. Warren H. Manning, who made a report, 
the carrying out of which would involve 
an expenditure of more than $1,000,000. 
After an active popular campaign the city 
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HOW GRANT STREET, 


voted that the loan be floated to put the 
recommendations into effect, and the ‘ Harris- 
burg plan”? has now become a watchword. 
The city will have a park system, playgrounds 
and a parkway encircling the city, in addition 
to modern sewerage and water systems. 

The people of Kansas City were obliged to 
carry on a campaign against the machine 
politicians of the city before they could secure 
an adequate park system, but the pressure of 
public opinion has secured for them what they 
wished, and the city is now provided with 
beautiful breathing spots, and has beautified 
even some of the bluffs which overhang the 
river bottom. 

Chicago has gone on developing its park 
system, and is now considering a proposed 
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IN COHOES, N. ¥Y., LOOKED BEFORE IT WAS IMPROVED 


plan of an encircling parkway on the out- 
skirts of the city, and to reserve a stretch of 
10,000 acres of hill land on the north, 
another 10,000 acres on the west, and another 
6,000 acres on the south as a park reservation, 
like those Boston possesses in the Blue Hills. 
A civic centre like the Cleveland one has 
been proposed for St. Louis; and Baltimore 
and Buffalo have Municipal Art Associations 
bending their efforts toward bringing those 
cities into harmony with the growing demand 
for improved conditions. 

As an indication of the spirit in American 
communities that places the higher considera- 
tions of life above mere material desires, this 
movement for the beautification of cities is, 
one of the most hopeful features of the time. 


By courtesy of the Cohoes Improvement Commission 


WHAT GRANT STREET HAS BEEN MADE TO LOOK LIKE 





A NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC-SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 


3asketball as part of the instruction in physical culture 
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THE RESULTS OF THE 


EDUCATION GIVEN 


SCHOOLS ACHIEVE 


CHILDREN IN NEW YORK CITY— 


EMPLOYERS TESTIFY THAT APPLICANTS FOR POSITIONS ARE BETTER TRAINED THAN 


FORMERLY—“FADS” THAT HAVE 


PRACTICAL VALUE— BOYS AND GIRLS TAUGHT TO 


USE THEIR HANDS IN PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS—A MEASURE OF MODERN METHODS 


BY 


CHARLES CULVER JOHNSON 


HAT is the most practical result of 

a public-school course as shown 

by boys and girls who apply to 

you for employment?’’ I asked the manager of 
New York’s largest department store. 

“It has taught them to think,” he answered. 
“T can’t say the handwriting is copper plate, 
or that they have more than average capa- 
bility in mathematics. Between the school 
pupil of to-day and three years ago, however, 
I notice this difference: With the first it was 
necessary to teach every self-evident detail. 
The second sees most of those details without 
being told. Individual thought seems to have 
replaced mechanical method.”’ 

With the substitution of an eight-year 
course of study for the former ten-year course, 
and with the introduction of special studies, 
sometimes called fads, the question is con- 
stantly raised how much permanent benefit 
pupils gain from the things they learn that 


were not included in the former course which 


‘ ” 


Was made up principally of the three “‘r’s. 
The results of an inquiry among 384 of New 
York City’s prominent business men, twenty- 
five of the successful merchants in neighboring 
cities, and twenty educators of national fame 
on whether the existing public-school system 
fits pupils to earn their living, give a clear 
idea of how the question is viewed by the 
best practical thought of the day. Consider- 
ing the answers received from the majority, 
it becomes evident that the old system was 
unsatisfactory in developing many clements 
of character, a fault that has been largely 
remedied in the instruction of the pupils now 
leaving the schools. Though the elementary 
knowledge of pupils was found fairly sufficient, 
a large majority of the business men inter- 
rogated favored a high-school course, and 
said that they would always give a high- 
school graduate preference over others. 
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A CLASS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN VISITING AN ART 
EXHIBITION 


Regarding the studies particularly desirable 
for pupils with a commercial career in view, 
there was a strong demand for bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, and business studies 
generally in an elementary course. An earn- 
est protest was registered against the practice 
of quoting in mathematical problems prices 
for various commodities which are impossible. 
It was asked that reasonable facts be laid 
before children in their problems, even in 
hypothetical cases. Sixty per cent. of the 
answers declared that the experiences of the 
writers showed public-school boys in their 
employ to be satisfactorily truthful and 


“AFTERNOON TEA” 


A VACATION SCHOOL 
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ambitious. This fact is of paramount inter- 
est, because one great purpose of ethical 
training in the schools is to accomplish just 
this result. 

The consensus of opinion about the three 
“r’s” was that these studies might receive 
closer attention without harm. Out of 307 
answers to the question, ‘‘Are boys more or 
less accurate in arithmetic?’’ 31 per cent. 
observed less accuracy, and 65 per cent. 
either noticed no difference or observed in- 
creased accuracy. The noteworthy improve- 
ment during the last few years in reducing 
the amount of work required in arithmetic 
has made the pupils more accurate. 


we : mer 
STUDYING STRANGE PLANTS 


A class visiting the cactus room of a botanical garden 


Some said that in most kinds of business 
specialized forms of arithmetic are used, 
and declared that if teachers insisted upon 
strict accuracy at all times pupils would soon 
be educated to a proper standard of perfection. 
Other business men insisted on an important 
drill in the fundamental rules, declaring that 
even high-school boys showed a lack of it, 
probably owing to the dropping of arithmetic 
from the high-school courses. 

The unpopularity of vertical handwriting 
was shown to be beyond question. The busi- 
ness world does not favor it. Only 23 per cent. 
of those whose opinions were asked indorsed 
it. Seventy-eight per cent. of the business 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACHIEVE 


TEACHING A CLASS OF GIRLS HOW TO SERVE A MEAL 


men who answered the inquiry declared that 
bookkeeping should be a part of the elementary 
course, and they expressed a preference for 
double entry. The public-school pupils they 
found wanting in knowledge of bookkeeping. 


Sixty per cent. of the writers said that boys now 
in their employ spell as well as boys formerly 
did ; 70 per cent. approved the plan of teaching 
essential words rather than words of which 
the children made little or no use in their 
English composition, as was formerly done. 


The plan followed in many schools of doing 
away with spelling as a separate study and 
correlating it with composition, geography, 
history and nature study, according to the 
results of the inquiry, is evidently quite 
successful. 

One man wrote, “Do not make our public 
schools clerk factories.”” Now it is the anti- 
thesis of the clerk-factory idea that forms the 
basis of the present educational system in New 
York City. Dr. W. H. Maxwell, City Super- 


MAKING ROLLS AND WASHING DISHES 
Studying scientific cookery from example and from the charts on the board 
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A CLASS IN DRESSMAKING 


Learning to fit and sew 


that the 


intendent of Schools, declares 
course aims to give children the means of 
acquiring knowledge and of expressing thought 
—to teach them reading, writing and arith- 
metic; it aims to give children the use of their 
hands, particularly by exercises in construct- 
ive work in pliable material at the carpenters’ 
bench on the ground that an education that 
consists wholly or even chiefly in absorbing 
information is at best only half an education ; 
it aims to give the children some of the 
facts of science by teaching them when to 
observe trees and plants and minerals; to 
give them some knowledge of the institutions 





TIDYING UP THE KITCHEN 
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of their own country through learning their 
country’s story; and to bring them into 
practical relations with art and architecture. 

In regard to the so-called fads, people often 
ask, ‘‘What good does training in shop work 
of any sort do a boy who leaves school to go 
into an office?’ One of the most interesting 
of the answers given by the instructors to 
whom the query was put is the reply of 
Dr. Edward W. Stitt, one of the District 
Superintendents of Schools. 

“That training,’ said he, “first of all 
teaches a boy how to use his hands. The 
lack of this knowledge is a defect which con- 
tinues from the awkward age of boyhood far 





LEARNING TO MAKE PATTERNS 


In a class in dressmaking 


into manhood in an astonishing number of 
instances, and sometimes is never outgrown. 
Manual training benefits any boy who enters 
professional life, particularly surgery. The 
surgeon’s hand and his brain must work with 
equal skill and fineness. The boy who 
learns to handle, deftly, the tools necessary 
to his study of the manual arts is training his 
hand and mind in exactly the lines along 
which the surgical profession leads him. For 
instance, the man who is unable properly to 
use a large saw never will become expert 
with a small one. Knowledge of the use of 
tools bestows self command and _ concen- 
tration.”’ 

But the chief value of the public-school 
course in manual arts is in the opportunity it 





























A CLASS IN ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


offers for the development of latent genius. 
Doctor Stitt quotes the case of a boy who 
came to a New York public school from a 
tenement in the Cherry Hill district, one of the 
most unsavory sections of the city’s East 
Side. In the three “r’s’’ and in other studies 
he was barely passable, but the shop work 
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A CLASS IN SAIL-MAKING 
On the schoolship St. Mary 


A CLASS IN TYPEWRITING 


After a few months of 


awoke his ambition. 
training and without aid from companion or 


instructor, he made a complete working 
drawing of an automobile on a model scale. 
The drawing was so complicated that it 
taxed the instructor’s knowledge to grasp its 
detailed meaning. The boy then built the 
model automobile unaided. It proved a 
complete success. To-day that same boy 
is employed as an expert by one of the largest 
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A SUMMER RECREATION PIER 
New York City school children playing games in the open air 


automobile companies in the United States. 
Walter Jones, a graduate of Public School 
No. 166, who is an expert automobile author- 
ity, first found himself through the school shop 
work. Superintendent Brady, one of those in 
charge of the construction of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, on Cathedral Heights, 
New York City, owes his first impulse toward 
architecture to the New York public schools. 
Thurlow Long, a graduate of Public School 
No. 166, made his workshop lessons pay 
even while in school. Designs made by him 
as a pupil in the eighth grade were purchased 
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by a publishing house for use on book covers. 
Mr. Long has gained prominence among the 
younger designers. I quote this instance 
because Mr. Long was a typical public-school 
boy, with no apparent artistic talent until it 
was developed by the regular course of study. 

An example of the opportunities the school 
course offers to the children of poor parents is 
the case of a young mechanical engineer. 
Poor in the extreme, dwarfed and misshapen 
by deformity, without ambition and develop- 
ing into an enemy of society, he was sent as 
a boy to Public School No. 77. In ordinary 
branches he showed no aptitude. Mr. Ed- 
ward E. Page, principal of the school, con- 
sidered his a hopeless case. One day, almost 
as a last resort, the boy was given into the 
hands of the instructor in mechanics. Within 
a week a change was apparent, and the im- 
provement continued. From a dull, sulky, 
vicious schoolboy he grew into one of the 
best boys in the school. After leaving the 
public school he continued his studies at 
the Cooper Union, where he won the gold 
medal for mechanical drawing. He is still 
advancing and winning honors in his pro- 
fession. 

Another boy, educated in the public 
schools, whose family emigrated to this 
country from Russia, a dweller in New York’s 
crowded East Side tenement section, recently 


LEARNING THE FIRST LESSONS IN CLEANLINESS 
A public bath for schoolboys in New York City 
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went from the school where he took a course 
in applied mechanics into a four-dollar-a-day 
position, solely as the result of the knowledge 
gained in shop work in the technical public- 
school course. 

Instruction in the manual arts, however, is 
not intended to fit students to enter the 
calling toward which they find themselves 
inclined without other experience than the 
school course gives. Manual training schools 
are not trade schools. They merely stir 
latent genius and bring into being an aptitude 
that otherwise might never develop other 
than a hopeless longing. They teach any 
boy how to perform trifling mechanical 
services. If the art of properly driving a 
nail is acquired by a boy during a manual 
training course, and no other thing remains 
with him, his study has not been in vain. 


THE TRAINING IN HIGHER SCHOOLS 


In the evening high schools special branches 
are taught to men and women of all ages as 
well as to boys and girls. Electricians, 
mechanics, draftsmen, men of all trades 


employed during the day, find opportunity for 
advancement in these evening high schools. 
The graduates easily secure positions at good 


salaries. Frequently they compete success- 
fully with graduates of private technical 
schools. Though the manual training instruc- 
tion does not go so far as in the regular trade 
schools, it is accepted in place of a part of the 
customary training of apprenticeship in 
machine shops, carpenter shops and in iron 
work—with Venetian, wrought iron, etc.—in 
modeling, wood carving, basket making and 
in other industries. The increase in. the 
number of pupils in these practical schools 
for the last completed school year is note- 
worthy. In the high schools of commerce 
in Manhattan it was 58 per cent.; in the 
Commercial High School of Brooklyn, 33 per 
cent.; in the Girls’ Technical High School 
of Manhattan, 40 per cent.; in the Manual 
Training High School of Brooklyn, 25 per 
cent. The high schools where the ordinary 
courses are taught—the literary and scien- 
tific courses — showed in the previous year 
an average increase of less than 1o per cent. 

Many of the honor graduates of the physical 
training course in the New York public 
schools are offered instructors’ positions in 
schools as soon as they are graduated. 
Recently two took successfully the examina- 
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tion for teachers of physical training in the 
very New York schools in which they were 
once pupils. 

In drawing and color work girls have 
developed their perception of proportion and 
of color very notably. Frequently where 
the original taste of the children was toward 
glaring colors, a fault very common among 
the immigrants from the Latin countries, the 
drawing and color courses have substituted a 
better taste. Miss Julia Richman, one of 
the most successful of New York district 
superintendents of schools, told me of a 
young girl in Public School No. 43, whose 
perception of proportion and color had origi- 
nally been bad, who won a $500 prize in a 
competitive exhibition of wall-paper designs 
while she was still a public-school pupil. 
As a result, she was given a position at a 
desirable salary. 

Cooking, sewing and general housekeeping 
lessons have taught the girls, and, through 
them, their parents, how to live and to dress 
better without increased expenditure; that a 
cleanly life is better than one lived amid dirt 
and disorder. The object of these lessons 
is to teach the pupils how to do the very 
best possible with what they have. The 
results have been more noticeable in the 
crowded districts of the East Side than in the 
homes of the well-to-do, but they have been 
appreciable among the children who live in 
apartments as well as those of the tenements. 

One of the teachers in New York Public 
School No. 77, Miss Drucker, is a graduate of 
the cooking course. When a schoolgirl she 
took occasion to demonstrate at her home 
the practical results of her lessons. The 
practicality of these lessons was demonstrated 
when the well-paid family cook became in 
turn the pupil of the schoolgirl, because the 
“‘school ways of cooking,”’ the cook said, were 
greatly superior to those in which she had 
been trained. 

The sewing course seems in a fair way to 
help meet one of the city’s greatest domestic 
needs by supplying good sewing girls, girls 
who are competent to sew for families in their 
homes. The public-school girls are taught 
not only how to sew well, but how to patch 
and darn. Mrs. Annie L. Jessup, director of 
sewing in the public schools, sat in an East 
Side street car the other day when a woman 
entered whose dress wus so neatly patched 
that it attracted her attention. The method 
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by which the work had been done seemed 
familiar to Mrs. Jessup, and presently she 
spoke to the woman, praising the manner in 
which the garment had been repaired. 
“Yes, it is good,”’ said the woman. “My 
little girl, she told me how; she learned in 
school.” 

It is customary to-day for many New York 
dressmakers, when seeking employees, to 
send to the principal of the nearest school for 
girls of the necessary age, where sewing is 
taught, to learn where graduates can be 
found who will enter their service. Miss 
Matilda B. Lemlein, principal of the girls’ 
division of Public School No. 77, told me 
that one of New York’s most fashionable 
dressmakers recently asked her to recommend 
several girls for positions. This dressmaker 
said that the girls who had taken the public- 
school course in sewing understood how to 
work intelligently. With girls who have not 
taken the public-school course, she said, it 
was necessary practically to teach them how 
to thread a needle. The advanced knowledge 
of the public-school girls increased wages, she 
said, but the skill was worth the additional 
expense. Public-school girls who have taken 


the course in millinery are also in constant 


demand. The school course develops good 
taste and intelligence— qualities that are 
golden virtues in a milliner’s apprentice. 

Five years ago all the sewing New York 
City public-school children were taught was 
to make stitches. Cloth remnants were used. 
To-day they not only learn how to stitch, but 
how to cut, fit, sew and make over garments. 
In many families the older girls, advanced 
pupils in sewing, make all the clothing, outer 
and under, of their younger brothers and 
sisters, and also teach the mother dress- 
making. The girls are permitted to do some 
of this home work in their regular sewing 
lessons at school. 

I asked some of the mothers of the public- 
school girls what they thought of the in- 
struction in domestic science and kindred 
matters. Said one, “‘My children are taught 
not only how to work with their hands and 
their heads, but to make both work together. 
I never have to show my daughters what to do 
about the house, for they have been taught 
better ways than I ever knew.’”’ Another 
said—this was at Public School No. 77— 
‘My little girls learn in school how to make 
home comfortable,”’ 
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Girls in the public schools are taught how 
to make a dining-room attractive, how a 
table should be set, how food should be 
served. And this not in theory, but in actual 
practice. Some of these girls eventually 
go out to service in the families of wealthy 
people, who are learning that in solving 
domestic problems brains are worth paying 
for, just as they are in business. Other girls 
take the knowledge gained into their own 
homes, with delightful results. Girls are 
even instructed in the ways of caring for 
bric-a-brac, how to clean it without danger 
of breaking, and so on. 

In homes of poverty, where there is no 
separate dining-room, where the income is too 
small to permit the buying of even scrim 
curtains for the windows, the children procure 
remnants from the pushcart dry-goods dealers 
and construct curtains of them. If no other 
place is available, a corner of the family 
living-room is arranged to resemble the 
dining-room the girls helped care for at 
school. The uplifting results of thus catering 
to good taste and the finer instincts are far 
reaching. 

Visits to such homes by teachers show that 
the food of hundreds of families is cooked as 
it never was before the introduction of the 
cooking course into the public schools. 
They note, too, that the chemical relations of 
foods—that is, what foods within the scope 
of meagre incomes, as well as large ones, 
should be eaten at the same meal—are 
beginning to be understood. 

The school instruction in hygiene has 
resulted in the introduction of at least the 
semi-weekly bath in countless homes where 
bathing was almost an unknown blessing, and 
the washtub has to do duty as the bathtub. 
In the newer tenements, where the bath- 
tub is to be found, it is not now, in the ma- 
jority of cases, devoted to purposes other 
than those for which it is intended. 

In reply to the query, ‘In what respect do 
you find public-school boys who enter your 
employ most deficient?’’ 342 answers from 
business men were received, as follows: 


DEFICIENCY NOTED NUMBER OF COMPLAINTS 
Arithmetic alone 

Arithmetic and English 

Arithmetic and writing 

Spelling alone 

Spelling and grammar 

Spelling and composition 
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DEFICIENCY NOTED NUMBER OF COMPLAINTS 

Spelling and geography 

Penmanship alone 

Penmanship and English 

Penmanship and arithmetic 

Penmanship and reading 

Practical business methods ....... 0.6 6666 eis oss 

Lack of general information and knowledge of 
current events 

Punctuation 

Lack of politeness 

Lack of power to ‘“‘hustle”’ 

Lack of application 

Lack of concentration and prompt obedience... 

Wackeoh GhOLrOugnNess .c.6564 sds oe ote anaes 

Lack of sense of responsibility 

Lack of discipline 

MEACIG OU CATEIMESS Ss 5 5 5.5 05.2 5 os wales sidievaans 9 2 

Lack-of attention to business. ........6..... 

Lack of system 

Lack of ability to execute orders............. 

Lack of punctuality 

Lack of common sense 

Lack of accuracy 

Lack of ability to face new problems.......... 

Lack of brain power 

Lack of attention to details... .......006..0. 

Lack of economy 

Lack of truth 

Do too little—talk too much 

Watch the clock 3 


It should be understood that the figure 
after each deficiency named represents the 
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number of men who noticed among the public- 
school boys that particular deficiency in a 
degree that made it overshadow other de- 
ficiencies. Of the replies quoted almost half 
indicate a defect in one of the three “r” 
studies. The fact that the proportion of 
complaints of deficiencies in these subjects 
was so high indicates the basis of much of 
the criticism of the special studies in the 
present public-school course. Measures have 
been taken by the New York City Board of 
Education to remove the grounds for such 
complaint. 

From the kindergarten course to the com- 
pletion of that course which places the pupil 
—boy or girl—in a position to enter pro- 
fessional or business life, the present policy 
of the New York public schools is to teach 
how best to lead useful, healthy, normal lives. 
It cost New York City $32.56 for every child 
who attended school during the last complete 
school year. This sum seems trifling indeed 
when the available advantages are taken into 
consideration. 

While the public-school graduate of to-day 
is not a finished worker for any field of labor, 
he has been taught to plan and execute. He 


in whatever calling he may undertake—how 
to think. , 
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THE ENORMOUS GROWTH IN 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES THROUGHOUT 


THE UNITED STATES—THE INCREASE IN LIBRARY FACILITIES 


—THE SOUTH AND WEST SHOWING 
BY 


HERBERT 


THE GREATEST ADVANCE 


PUTNAM 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


F multiplicity in free schools is an evi- 
dence of the desire of communities to 
promote education, so is multiplicity of 

free libraries an evidence, too, of its intentions 
to promote not mere education, but culture 
and the arts. But in a demonstration of 
usefulness the schools have the advantage, as 
the pupils are under their control, the processes 
areidentical, and the results are tested by exam- 
ination. For the most important of its achieve- 


ments—a general ameliorating influence—the 
libraries can offer no proof. The multiplicity 
of readers is not in itself a great achievement 
in an age when one must be singular who is 
not “fond of books,” and when the public 
library is accessible, attractive, and its pur- 
pose widely advertised; nor is the vast num- 
ber of books issued proof of a passion for 
information, when books are urged upon the 
reader almost at his very door; nor is the 
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STATE ° 1.09000 2,000,000 3009900 4000000 5000000 6002000 7000000 





MAINE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODE ISLAND 
CONNECTICUT 
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MARYLAND 
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FLORIDA } 
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NEW MEXICO } 
ARIZONA | 
UTAH § 
NEVADA § 
IDAHO | 
WASHINGTON 
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The total number of volumes in 
libraries of 1,000 volumes or more 
in each state. The first line after 
each state indicates the number of 
volumes in 1875; the second, in 1885; 
the third, in 1896; and the fourth, 
in 1g00. 
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CHART 1—THE GROWTH OF LIBRARIES 








issue to him of a particular book, without 
record of the use to which he puts it, in itself 
a final achievement. Such figures as are here 
given on the growth of libraries must, there- 
fore, be considered survivals of the time (but 
half a century since) when the public had to 
be taught both the purpose of the free library 
and the habit of reading. They do prove, 
however, a prodigious increase of facilities, and 
thus an undiminished confidence in the utility 
of the work. 

The charts and tables were compiled for the 
exhibit of the National Library at the St. Louis 
Exposition. They were in each case the 
most recent obtainable. The new edition of 
“the list of public libraries’ furnishes some 
comparisons, but the modification it would 
make of the tables would be slight and sig- 
nificant in only two directions: in an increase 
from 1900 to 1903 in the number of libraries, 
the number of volumes per inhabitant, 
and the number of volumes circulating; and 
in the disproportionate increase in the South 
and West. During these three years the 
number of volumes in libraries advanced 
22 per cent. New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania still lead in total of volumes, 
and the three together had almost 4o per 
cent. of the additional volumes reported. 
But in the percentage of increase the south 
central division of states leads by 34 per cent. 
During the seven years from 1896 to 1903 the 
Indian Territory increased its collections by 
317 per cent., and Oklahoma by 875 per cent. 
In the United States as a whole the number 
of volumes per hundred inhabitants shows an 
apparent increase, during the three years, 
from fifty-nine to sixty-eight. 

Chart 1 attempts to show the location of 
the libraries containing 1,000 volumes and 
more in 1900. It suggests a concentration— 
one may not say, a congestion—of books in a 
few narrow areas, particularly along the 
Atlantic Coast from Massachusetts to the 
national capital; a sparse and meagre pro- 
vision in the South, and vast vacant spaces 
in the West. These impressions should, 
however, be corrected by chart 2, which indi- 
cates the diffusion in the ratio of population. 
Here Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York ‘prove up” to their somewhat 
arrogant neighbor, Massachusetts, whose boast 
is ‘no town without a public library’’; Penn- 
sylvania is shaded down a bit; and Nevada- 
almost a blank in chart 1—becomes suffused 
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CHART 2—MAP SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1900 


to the tint of California, the most amply 
equipped in libraries of all the states west of 
the Mississippi. 

Comparisons such as the foregoing are, 
however, unsatisfactory because the returns 
are but partial. Even the increase in libraries 
and in volumes from 1900 to 1903, though an 
increase in the number reporting and re- 
ported, can only in part denote an increase 
in fact. The defects in the statistics, as in 
all previous issues of this list, are indeed in- 
explicable. The Bureau of Education first 
sought their collection in 1875. It repeated 
its call in 1885, 1891, 1896, 1900 and 1903. 
Yet even after all this experience it failed 
to secure reply from 3,000 of the 13,000 
libraries addressed; and of the 10,000 which 
did reply a comparatively small fraction gave 
all the information requisite to a scientific 
estimate of their resources. 

For a scientific estimate of their use we 
must look elsewhere than to these tables; 
for the only indication of service rendered 
is the number of volumes circulated—an in- 
conclusive test indeed. Nothing is easier 
in the administration of a free library than 
to increase the circulation. It may be done 
by merely multiplying copies of the more 
popular books. (A novel issued fifty times 


a year counts fifty units in this total, 
where a work of science issued once counts 
but as one.) Every lending library classifies 
its issues of books for home use; but under 
a liberal provision for access to the shelves 
the record cannot extend to the reference use. 
Comparison of such statistics has never gone 
beyond the ratio of fiction to the entire 
circulation. If the Philadelphia librarians 
have their way even this will be deprived of 
its sting, for they propose a subclassification 
of fiction itself, which will rescue from dis- 
repute a large percentage of novels as “his- 
tory,”’ “sociology,” etc. A record of circu- 
lation should give us a classification of the 
books issued—which the report of the Bureau 
does not attempt—and also of the people 
drawing them—by age, by sex, by occupation 
—which, strange to say, almost no libraries 
record. 

The activities which have resulted from 
the spread of libraries have been from time 
to time reported and explained. They include 
extension in every direction by branch 
libraries, and reading-rooms and delivery 
stations, even house-to-house delivery, in 
the cities; by traveling libraries in the coun- 
try; by the organization of further state 
library commissions, and more library asso- 
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ciations; and by the multiplication of training 
schools for librarians and library assistants, 
including “‘institutes’’ for those already in 
the service without adequate theoretic train- 
ing. The library movement has passed beyond 
the stage where it needs to prove its right to 
exist—or where it must continually dig up 
its beginnings to see whether it is growing. 
To librarians the more significant character- 
istics of recent progress are, as one might 
say, intensive rather than extensive. I may 
mention but two of them. The first is the 
effort toward more discriminate selections 
of books. These are partly local—in the 
lists drawn by state library commissions 


THE GROWTIL OF LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED 
STAT ES—1900-1902 
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for the guidance of popular libraries: and— 
of general and more far-reaching influence— 
in those issued by the publishing board of 


the American Library Association—a com- 
mission of expert librarians. This board is 
giving scientific, laborious and gratuitous 
service to the preparation and publication of 
lists of useful books and of tracts which may 
aid both those who are organizing and 
administering libraries and those who are 
using them. The ‘expense of these publi- 
cations—only partially reimbursed by sales 
—is met from the income of an endowment 
originally petty and still far too small, con- 
sisting chiefly of $100,000 given by Mr. 
Carnegie. But in addition to the publi- 
cations which it issues the board gives its 
judgment and its auspices to the compilation 
of others of general utility within its province. 
The most notable of these is the so-called 
“A. L. A. Catalog’’—a list of 8,000 volumes 
well suited to a small library. Based on an 
earlier list of 5,000 volumes prepared in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair at Chicago, this 
has been compiled under the editorship of 
Mr. Melvil Dewey (with assistance which 
included experts in every department of 
literature, as well as librarians), and pub- 
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lished by the United States Government, the 
Library of Congress acting as its agent, as 
had the Bureau of Education in the case of 
the edition of 1893. The list is used by 
librarians as a purchase list, but also by 
readers as a reading list; and by students of 
classification and cataloguing as a model in 
the application of the decimal and expan- 
sive systems of classification, and of the 
dictionary system of cataloguing. As a list 
of “best books” the “A. L. A. Catalog’’ is 
of course imperfect—the criteria of choice 
are too many and too various to yield in 
many hands a result that is consistent. 
But as a list of “useful books,” whose utility 
is vouched by an authority absolutely free 
from commercial bias, it is of a value quite 
inestimable. 

The second characteristic is co-operation, 
or at least avoidance of duplication, in proc- 
esses. The most notable event in this direc- 
tion is the discovery that the printed cards 
representing the accumulating catalogue of 
the Library of Congress can be utilized by 
other libraries in their own catalogues. The 
issue of these cards to other libraries began 
within this period (1900-1903). There are now 
nearly 600 libraries subscribing ‘for them. 
The aggregate subscriptions during the current 
year will have amounted to more than $16,000. 
As the saving to the subscriber for each book 
catalogued is from four to seven times the 
amount he pays for the cards, the total 
saving to these 600 libraries during the cur- 
rent year will have been from $64,000 to 
$112,000—a saving offset by no deduction 
for waste stock, since they are not obliged to 
take a single card beyond their needs. The 
system is as yet in its infancy. It seems to 
prophesy a time when, if not all, at least the 
bulk of the work of cataloguing—the most 
expensive of the technical processes of 2 
library, and heretofore undertaken by each 
for itself—shall be centralized at one point 
for the entire country. 

The possibility of a service beyond this is 
not remote. It was one of the subjects of 
interest and discussion at the Library Con- 
ference at St. Louis last October, the first 
such conference of an international character 
and representation ever held in this country. 
There are developing projects in co-operative 
bibliography which may have concern for 
the higher scholarship. They are conditioned, 
however, not merely upon a general purpose 
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of co-operation, but upon a uniformity in 
rule and method which has not yet been 
attained, and which is not in near prospect, 
except perhaps between England and the 
United States. 

Almost all accounts of recent library prog- 
ress are of the progress on the popular 
side. It is to this chiefly that the attention 
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loans. The advances toward a higher as 
well as broader service on the part of the 
National Library have been significant; but 
the advance has been general. To note only 
one feature of it—there has been a large in- 
crease in special collections for investigation 
and research in the material made available 
in free libraries. 


THAN 300,000 VOLUMES IN 1903 





SYSTEM 





LIBRARY 


LIVERY 
STATIONS 


BRANCHES 
OTHER 


DEI 


AGENCIES 


CIRCULATION 





500,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 2,000,000 





New York, Public Library...... 


Jncluding all branches in the system January 1, 1904 


Philadelphia, Free Library 
Brooklyn, Public Library 

Boston, Public Library 

Chicago, Public Library 

Buffalo, Public Library 

Cleveland, Public Library 

St. Louis, Public Library 

San Francisco, Public Library 
Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Cincinnati, Public Library 

Los Angeles, Public Library 
Pittsburg, Carnegie Library 
Milwaukee, Public Library 
Minneapolis, Public Library 

Detroit, Public Library 

Jersey City, Free Public Library 
Newark, Free Public Library 

New York, Cathedral Free Circulating Library . . 
Denver, Public Library 


Somerville, Public Library 











New Haven, Free Public Library ................ 





,276,886 
1691452 
1,614,452 
1,469,456 
1,120,539 
1,085,522 
977,938 
904,484 
792,209 
764,497 
727.01 
678,803 
595,095 
555,142 
522,079 
518,354 
MS 451,761 
B 424,837 
412,243 
326,543 
314,206 
303,73) 





(a) Traveling Libraries. 
(b) Schools, Stations and City Institutions. 
(ec) 5 Sub-Branches and various Stations, 


(d@) 40 Depositories. 
(¢) 30 Home Library Groups, 81 Children’s Reading Clubs and 50 City Schools. 


(7) 8 Small Branches, Schools, etc. 











of the public has been directed, and it is to 
this that enthusiasm has been invited. But 
there has been a steady, if less spectacular, 
progress on the other side which concerns the 
serious investigator. It has consisted in the 
improvement, if not in the multiplication, 
of research libraries; in the increase of their 
collections; and in more liberal facilities for 
their use—particularly through interlibrary 


Such additions as these to libraries where 
they will ‘be liberally administered give 
assurance that the recent progress in American 
libraries is not merely toward the populari- 
zation of literature. They show that, while 
it is in one direction a zeal for the diffusion 
of knowledge, it is also, in another, an in- 
creasing effort toward the advancement of 
learning. 
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ance might end in a serious riot. Often 

a union teamster stopped his wagon at a 
cross street, a non-union caravan halted a 
moment, almost instantaneously other wagons 
hemmed it in, cars were stalled, there was curs- 
ing and cutting of traces and exchange of blows 
and shots. Perhaps a shower of inkstands and 
rulers and bottles came from the windows of 
the tall office buildings. The police rang 
in a riot call, and with their reinforcements 
beat back the jeering crowd, dragged away 
the blockading trucks by sheer force, and the 
train of strike-breaking wagons moved on 
with a dozen broken heads among its drivers. 

This was in the business heart of the city. 
Farther out men used more primitive methods 
of combat. 
with clubs and blackjacks, and then kicked 
in heads and ribs, and gouged out eyes, and 
slashed and stabbed with knives. 

Such scenes hurt the reputation of a city, 
but Chicago herself is guiltless here. No 
city in America to-day is more: essentially 
democratic in spirit and none has higher 
ideals of municipal life. When such a city is 
suddenly divided against itself and made the 
battleground of two armies fighting to the 
death, the condition requires an explanation 
and a remedy. 


ke Chicago last May the slightest disturb- 


HOW THE STRIKE BEGAN 


Chicago was in that position last spring. 
The Employers’ Association and the Federa- 
tion of Labor were the combatants, and the 
helpless citizens stood between the battle- 
lines.: The question at issue was one far 
deeper than any strike: Shall any body of 


citizens be permitted to jeopardize the peace, 
comfort, prosperity and personal safety of 
‘their fellows in the settlement of a private 
quarrel? 


Or, as one man puts it, “Who is 


They knocked each other down ° 


Chicago for, anyway—all of us or just a 
few?” 

This condition arose from two distinct 
strikes which occurred in the autumn of 
1904. On November 19th some six thousand 
employees, members of the United Garment 
Workers of America, struck in the twenty- 
seven wholesale houses which were then 
members of the National Wholesale Tailors’ 
Association. Justice seems to incline to the 
side of the employees. For three years 
now the larger employers of Chicago, through 
the Employers’ Association, have been fighting 
for the principle of the open shop, and in a 
majority of industries that principle prevails 
to-day. It did not prevail in the tailoring 
industries when this strike occurred last fall. 
The National Tailors’ Association had agreed 
with its employees, as members of District 
Council No. 6, U. G. W. of A., by a contract 
dated June 26, 1903, to employ in their shops 
only members of the union and to send out 
work only to union contractors. This is the 
closed-shop principle in its strictest form. 


THE RISE OF THE GARMENT WORKERS 


You may know more or less of the condi- 
tions of a place like the East Side of New 
York City a generation ago, the swarming tene- 
ments, the half-brutalized, diseased men and 
women tottering to the Potter’s Field, the 
puny children growing up into replicas of 
their parents at best. Perhaps you felt the 
hopelessness of it all, for there seemed no 
way to help them. They were too many and 
too hopeless themselves. 

Of all those hideous nests of misery— 
the worst were the tenements occupied by the 
Jewish families, who made up the bulk of the 
garment workers then, as they do to-day. And 
yet it was not as hopeless as it seemed. 
The East Side is changed to-day, and no 
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small part of the improvement is due to 
the courage and patience of Mr. Henry White 
and a dozen other devoted men who taught 
these helpless people to help themselves by 
standing together and demanding with the 
power of organization behind them better 
hours, better pay, better conditions of labor. 
What they did in New York has since been 
done in Chicago and a dozen other cities by 
the same means. That was the origin of the 
union called the United Garment Workers of 
America, and it is justified by its fruits even 
now, when its work is not half done. 

The closed-shop principle is almost vital 
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to the effectiveness of this particular union. 
Down at Ellis Island, New York, any day 
during the immigration season you can see 
the inpouring supply of garment workers in 
those crowds of stupid, frightened folk, 
who reach here with little money, and must 
have work at once. Have they an inalien- 
able right to do that work in any way they 
choose, to crowd into sweatshops and restore 
the old conditions? The United Garment 
Workers think not, and therefore the rule 
of the closed shop is part of their religion. 
They say to these newcomers, “You can’t 
work as you choose. You are Americans 
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now, you must stand with us and we'll all 
help ourselves and our children to better 
conditions.’”’ Whether the garment workers 
are right or wrong in this makes no difference 
on the point we are considering, that they 
hold this belief with all the tenacity of their 
stubborn, untrained minds. Unless an em- 
ployer really desires a strike he must approach 
them very diplomatically when he proposes a 
change from a closed shop to an open one. 

The National Tailors’ Association was not 
diplomatic at all. That closed-shop contract, 
dated June 26, 1903, and expiring March 1, 
1905, contained two other important clauses. 
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five months to run, some of these wholesale 
houses began discharging union employees 
and hiring non-union men to take their 
places. Of course, the union immediately 
applied for a conference on this, but it was 
refused them, as was also a conference on the 
terms of a renewal contract, due before 
November rst. The negotiations dragged on 
for weeks, and all the time more manufacturers 
were “opening”’’ their shops by hiring non- 
union help or by sending out garments to 
contractors who ran open shops. At last, on 
November 17th, a committee of the union, 
authorized only to deal with these grievances, 


A PROMISE OF TROUBLE—A BLOCKADE FORMED BY UNION TEAMSTERS 


The first clause provided that if one party 
desired to change the provisions of the existing 
contract he must present his proposal to a 
joint meeting not later than November rst. 
The second clause provided for the arbitra- 
tion of all disputes. 


THE EMPLOYERS BECOME AGGRESSIVE 


This is what happened. It could not be 
proved, of course, and perhaps it would 
not be fair to say that the manufacturers 
desired a strike last fall, but it can easily 
be shown that they did everything likely to 
bring one about. Early in October, when 
their contracts with the unions still had 


succeeded in obtaining an audience with a 
committee of the wholesale tailors. In 
reply to the garment workers’ statement, the 
tailors’ committee cited grievances of its own, 
and the union committee at once offered to 
submit the whole case to arbitration. The 
manufacturers, instead of replying to this 
offer, asked that the committee proceed to 
arrange new agreements with their association, 
more elastic than the old. The union men 
very properly replied that they had authority 
to confer only on the present grievances, but 
offered to arrange with their union for a 
conference on the preparation of new agree- 
ments. The reply of the manufacturers was 














not an acceptance of this offer, but the 
statement that a new agreement must be 
made at once or they would be compelled to 
“open” their shops. A heated discussion 
followed and the conference was broken off 
with affairs in this unsettled state. 

The union took no further action that day. 
On the morning of the 18th, the employers 
informed their help that their various places 
of business were now being run under the 
open-shop policy. The next day, November 
1gth, the six thousand garment workers in 
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The second strike was of an entirely different 
sort, and it is difficult to find any justification 
for the men. The firm of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. was not a member of the Whole- 
sale Tailors’ Association. It had a special 
contract with the unions, agreeing to employ 
only union cutters, fixing hours of labor and 
compensation therefor, providing for arbitra- 
tion of all differences, and stating most 
specifically that no further demands should 
be made by the union during the life of the 
contract. On December 15th the nineteen 
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these twenty-seven houses struck. We must 
remember that the employers were bound to 
the closed-shop policy till March 1, 1905, 
and that the unions had been unable to obtain 
a conference to adjust the difficulties in the 
peaceful way provided for by their contracts. 
Above all, we must remember what a fetich 
those words, “‘closed shop,”’ are to a garment 
worker. It is very hard to believe that all 
peaceable means of settling the difficulty 
were exhausted before radical action was 


taken. 





MANY POLICE TO PROTECT 





A FEW WAGONS 





cutters of the house walked out because it 
dealt with unfair houses. This was _ their 
only grievance, and the manager, after trying 
for four days to meet the officers of the union 
and confer on the difficulty, secured new 
cutters. 


THE TEAMSTERS GO OUT 


The Brotherhood of Teamsters is the most 
powerful fighting body among the unions 
of Chicago, for a strike of teamsters paralyzes 
the business of the city. It has grown to be 
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a habit on the part of other unions, when in 
difficulties, to call on the teamsters for a 
sympathetic strike, and the six thousand 
beaten garment workers did it in this case. 
Rumor is rife in Chicago that the leaders of 
the teamsters long ago realized the money- 
making possibilities inherent in their strategic 
position and have demanded and received 
round sums for their services before ordering 
their men to strike. No one, however, has 
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Who handled the employers’ forces in the field 


come forward who was able, or willing, to 
prove these charges in any specific case. 
The garment workers solicited in vain for a 
long time, but at last, about the first of April, 
the teamsters voted to take up the cause of 
the strikers. 

‘On April 6th a joint committee of fifteen 
men, five from the Garment Workers, five 
from the Teamsters and five from the Federa- 
tion of Labor waited, not on the Wholesale 
Tailors’ Association, against whom the strike 
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had been directed, but upon Mr. Thorne, of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. After three months 
and a half of silence on the part of his nineteen 
cutters, Mr. Thorie claims he concluded that 
the strike was ended. There has been much 
conjecture on all sides as to the cause of this 
choice of the point of attack by the unions, 
and opinion is about evenly divided in regard- 
ing it as complete stupidity or attempted 
strategy. At any rate, the committee asked 
Mr. Thorne to arbitrate his difference with 
his cutters. Mr. Thorne replied that there was 
nothing to arbitrate in a dead issue, that a 
strike must be assumed to cease sometime, 
and that he assumed his had ceased when his 
tailoring department had been running peace- 
ably for three months without a word of pro- 
test on the part of the former employees or 
the official representatives of their union. 
Furthermore, he held, it would be manifestly 
unjust to discharge nineteen faithful and 
efficient men, and give their places to others, 
solely because those others had worked for 
him some months before, and after leaving 
and thinking it over had decided that they 
wanted their places back. He had no preju- 
dice for or against union men, but he could not 
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arbitrate an issue which the union had refused 
to arbitrate at the time it arose, though it 
broke its contract in the refusal. Mr. 
Thorne’s attitude was so uncompromising 
that it left the teamsters no choice but 
to ‘‘put up or bust,” and that night of April 
6th, President Shea, of the Brotherhood, 
ordered out the forty drivers employed by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. and declared the 
house ‘“‘unfair,’’ which means in every-day 
words, boycotted. No union teamster could 
receive or deliver goods at that store. It is 
pitiable to see how completely the ordinary 
union man is in the hands of a few leaders 
whose leading is too often blind. Already 
these leaders had chosen a point of attack 
which was untenable, and which was soon to 
lead them against the antagonist the teamsters 
of Chicago dread most of all, the Employers’ 
Association, which has defeated them time 
and time again. 

That Association was formed with the ex- 
press purpose of combating the unions of 
Chicago on two points, the closed shop and 
the sympathetic strike. It comprises the 
greatest mercantile interests of the city, it 
has unlimited capital, and it has never 
failed to win a contest. It meets the unions 


by their own methods, a combination of 
forces and interests, and a sharing of hard- 


ships. All the great department stores, the 
so-called ‘‘State Street stores,’’ are members, 
and they all have contracts with their team- 
sters permitting them to employ either union 
or non-union drivers. The three great stores 
of Marshall Field, Farwell, and Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., hired non-union men for a few days 
to make their contracted deliveries to Mont- 
gomery Ward’s, but soon they directed their 
union drivers also to deliver to the boycotted 
store, and discharged them when they 
refused. The teamsters accused the stores 
of bad faith in this, and they had some show 
of reason. Of course it made no difference in 
the end whether the stores (as they could 
- under their contracts) discharged some union 
men at once and filled their places with non- 
unionists or waited until the union men 
refused to do their work and then discharged 
them. But in the latter case they brought 
the boycott issue squarely to the front. The 
employers had the unions in a very tight 
place and were forcing the fight to a finish. 
The teamsters made one even less well- 
considered move in trying to prevent the 
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seven national express companies operating 
in Chicago from making deliveries to Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. Whenever a company 
contracts in New York, say, to deliver a 
package to a firm in Chicago, it must do it 
or be subject to a suit for damages. The 
issue was soon joined, for the union had 
either to acknowledge defeat at once or de- 
clare a strike against the nine department 
stores, the seven express companies, and the 
three or four big coal companies who were 
making deliveries to Montgomery Ward & Co. 
The strike was declared. The employers met 
it squarely by forming under the laws of 
West Virginia a corporation called the 
Employers’ Teaming Company. With the 
capital of the employers behind it, the new 
corporation was soon well enough equipped to 
make a fair number of deliveries, and the 
issue was once more squarely put to the 
strikers, ‘Will you give up now, or will you 
goon?’’ With the stubbornness of men who 
know they are fighting in the last ditch, they 
chose to go on. 

The only weapon the strikers had was 
violencé, for under present conditions a 
peaceful and successful strike is an impossi- 
bility. As some one said recently, ‘What 
are they going to do? Say to the employer, 
‘I don’t like the way you’re treating me, so 
I’m going home and sit on the front steps. 
When you want me to come back just drop 
me a postal’?’’ While there are in all our 
cities so many non-heroic, non-professional 
strike-breakers lounging on every street 
corner ready to die for unlimited beer, the 
striker, whether his cause*is just or unjust, 
must be prepared to say to them, ‘See here! 
If you try to take our jobs while we’re looking 
for a square deal we’ll just break your heads.” 
Intimidation is the only argument that ap- 
peals to a certain class of minds. 

Yet nothing hurts the cause of the striker 
with the public more than violence, and 
public sympathy says the last word in a 
strike. The Employers’ Association under- 
stood that thoroughly, and it gave the 
strikers every opportunity to injure them- 
selves. From the start it marched its 
wagons in long trains. Of course the claim 
was that protection could be given more 
easily to a train of wagons than to the same 
number singly. But this formation was the 
very one most calculated to cause violence, 
since it was the most conspicuous and also 
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the most likely to cause blockades, with their 
attendant dangers. 

The strikers claimed that this was done 
expressly to incite such violence as would 
necessitate the calling in of troops, and they 
pointed out one very concrete instance. 
On the morning of May sth, Sheriff Barrett 
telephoned the strikers’ headquarters, asking 
that any men who desired to be sworn in as 
deputy sheriffs should come to his office 
between three and four that afternoon. As 
the strikers had long been requesting this, a 
number of them responded. When they 
approached City Hall at the hour named they 
met a train of some ten wagons of the Em- 
ployers’ Teaming Association loaded to their 
limit with colored strike-breakers. When 
the strikers entered Sheriff Barrett’s office he 
refused to swear them in. They returned-to 
their quarters without violence, but full of 
very evil suspicions. 

By such methods as these the employers 
drove the strikers relentlessly from ditch to 
ditch. At any time the union would have 
snatched at a merely nominal compromise 
for the sake of peace, but the Association 
would offer no terms save unconditional 
surrender, and the strikers had grown too 


desperate for that. 
Finally the Association induced the Team 
Owners’ Association, composed of the trans- 


fer, trucking and local express company 
owners, to direct their union drivers. to 
deliver to all stores or be discharged. The 
team owners had up to that time held the 
balance of power’ by remaining neutral. 
Again the issue was put squarely to the 
teamsters: they must give up entirely or go 
on to the end. To go on meant to call out 
all the 35,000 teamsters, paralyze the business 
of the city, and run the risk of violence little 
short of civil war. And the Employers’ 
Association announced its fixed purpose of 
fighting it out on this line if it took all summer. 
No wonder the ordinary citizen grew weary. 

For weeks his city had no government. 
From one end of the City Hall the Mayor 
proclaimed that no violence would be'tolerated, 
and urged well-disposed citizens to keep off 
the streets as much as possible. Why should 
they keep off their own streets? From the 
other end of the Hall the Sheriff of Cook 
County was sending out numberless deputies, 
with orders to shoot to kill if attacked. 
Down in the Monadnock and Marquette 
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Buildings the officials of the Employers’ 
Association were handling the situation by 
means of armed strike-breakers and private 
police and deputies. From the strikers’ 
headquarters, President Shea assured the 
Secretary of War that Federal property in 
transit would not be held up in the streets of 
Chicago, and issued permits (“‘passes’’) to 
certain favored individuals to have goods de- 
livered to them. Homicides and vicious as- 
saults were of daily occurrence; a man going 
about his day’s work on the streets might 
be struck at any moment by a missile thrown 
from a tenth-story window or shot by some 
wildly firing deputy or strike-breaker; the 
very children in the schools were striking and 
rioting—the whole situation was chaos. 
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Beside these considerations, the whole 
question of the open shop or the sympathetic 
strike faded into insignificance. Here was 
a whole city disrupted simply because two 
parties of its citizens were fighting out in the 
public streets a quarrel started in private. 
The only wholesome thing about the whole 
situation was that the ordinary citizen awoke 
to the fact that such conditions are intoler- 
able, and his impatience, inarticulate as it was, 
made itself felt in the actions of all the parties. 
In spite of the ultimatum of the team 
owners the teamsters did not strike, but 
called a council of the American Federation of 
Labor. The Mayor announced with some 
determination that if violence increased he 
would call for troops. It was the first firm 
stand that the executive of the city had taken 
in six weeks of anarchy. And the Employers’ 
Association quietly removed all the lawless 
city toughs and loafers from its force of strike- 
breaking teamsters and replaced them with 
young men from the country, who at least were 
not vicious. The public sentiment of the 
citizens at large might have accomplished the 
same result much earlier, but Americans have 
fallen too much into the habit of stepping 
aside and meekly leaving their cities and 
towns for the convenience of any persons 
who have a labor controversy to settle. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that not only the 
citizens of Chicago but the rest of us will 
draw our lesson of disgust from this newest 
strike, and refuse hereafter to abrogate our 
rights with quite such prompt facility. 
“Who is the country for, anyway?”’ 
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BY 
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E are returning to village life, 
' though a generation ago it was 
thought by city people a form of 
intellectual and social stagnation. From 1880 
to 1890 cities of 25,000 inhabitants or more 
grew almost twice as fast as the United States 
as a whole. From 1890 to 1900 the growth 
of the cities was slower. For example, 
towns of at least 8,o00 inhabitants, from 1880 
to 1890 grew a little more than four times a3 
fast as rural communities; whereas from 1890 
to 1900 the growth was only two and a half 
times as fast. The next census in 1g10 will 
probably show a decided increase in the 
relative rate of rural growth. It must be re- 
membered, too, that a large majority of 
the immigrants have remained in the cities. 
It is plain that the villages are more than 
holding their own as dwelling places for 
Americans. 

What has acted upon the inhabitants of 
villages to keep them at home? Since 1894 
there has been an amazing material improve- 
ment in cities, and a constantly increasing 
business activity to attract able and energetic 
men. Yet a return to nature is going on, 
and it is because village life is not only becom- 
ing more attractive to those who have known 
no other, but is also drawing people who have 
long lived in cities. Men return after years 
of turmoil in great towns to pass their last 
days in the peace of their native villages. 
Meanwhile, the conditions that make the 
returned wanderers content are keeping the 
village youths at home. 

There are villages of 1,500 inhabitants or 
fewer, fully 125 miles from New York, a dis- 
tance by rail of scarcely three hours. A 
generation ago the villagers, to reach the 
nearest large cities, had to go by tedious 
way trains at twenty miles an hour for from 
twenty to fifty miles to take an express 


train. Railway service is greatly improved, 
and with the improved service have come 
cheaper postal facilities—prompt and frequent 
mails, and more rural mail service supple- 
mentary to the work of the railway post 
office. Metropolitan newspapers now appear 
at the breakfast table in villages more than 
200 miles from the points of publication. 
One great railway line has a special system 
for rural delivery by which packages are 
carried forty or fifty miles for five cents, 
and thus the shops of a great city are brought 
to the doors of many thousands of villagers. 

The trolley car has knit together hundreds 
of villages, giving them cheaper and more 
rapid communication with one another and 
with the next market town. Telephone ser- 
vice is cheaper and more satisfactory than in 
most large cities. Scores of villages have 
within twenty years provided cheap electric 
lighting systems, conducted as an adjunct 
to the public water supply system. Com- 
fort, health, and safety have increased through 
purer and more abundant water. In south- 
ern Pennsylvania and on the northern edge 
of Delaware, where many rapid streams from 
hill countries provide plenty of water power, 
deserted mill sites have been bought up, and 
the water is now used to generate electricity 
which supplies both light and power, not only 
to neighboring villages but to many farms. 
Within a few years, the country roads in the 
neighborhood will probably be as well lighted 
as village streets. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF BETTER SCHOOLS 


Education has greatly improved. It is 
less than forty years since colleges teaching 
agriculture, mechanical arts, and military 


science were established in many of the 
states in the East. It is less than twenty-five 
years since most of them began to be efficient, 
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and less than twenty years since the number 
of their graduates became so large as to 
exercise an appreciable influence on village 
society. Many of the agricultural colleges 
are fed chiefly from the common schools, and 
there has been a constant raising of the 
standard of these schools in order that they 
may prepare young men and women for 
colleges. In many considerable villages county 
high schools have been established with a 
choice of studies much better than that in the 
ordinary rural or village schools, and these and 
other village high schools are being taught by 
hundreds of college graduates. Along with 
better teaching have come better pay for 
teachers, better school buildings, and a more 
intelligent care for the surroundings of the 
schoolhouses. Good taste has entered the 
village school. A New York manufacturer 
of plaster copies of antique bits of sculpture 
reports that these are sold in villages all over 
the United States. The walls of village schools 
have been hung with copies of the works of the 
great artists. More than ever the attention 
of village children is systematically turned 
to what is beautiful in literature. The in- 
fluence of all this training in taste has an in- 
creasing effect upon village society. Village 
homes too have felt the influence. They 
have never been so cramped that they could 
not offer hospitality. 

But the habit of loafing in village shops, 
so common a generation ago, and not yet 
quite abandoned, was in part the outcome 
of something unattractive about village life. 
Now, with the broadening of intellectual and 
social life has come a decline in the loafing 
habit. Men sit more at home, or in the homes 
of their neighbors, and families are more given 
to hospitality. This change in domestic 
habits has brought about a change in the 
architecture of dwelling houses, and of the 
very methods of planting the house upon 
its plot of ground. The custom of placing 
the house immediately upon the edge of the 
village street was continued partly because 
the outlook gave some relief from the dulness 
and drudgery within doors. The tendency 
to-day is to set the dwelling well back from 
the street, amid a lawn edged with trees and 
shrubbery, and to substitute privacy for an 
outlook upon one’s neighbors. 

The fact that many articles once made in 
the home are now more cheaply manufactured 
outside has brought immense relief from 
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household drudgery. Time was when mar- 
riage meant for women in the country with- 
drawal from society, and village social life 
was left almost wholly to the young. Now 
the matron, relieved of a hundred petty 
cares, has taken her rightful place in village 
society. With leisure for women has also 
come the habit of travel. The word vacation 
only a generation ago meant the summer 
school holidays. Now everybody has a vaca- 
tion. Every village sends its contingent to 
the seashore or the mountains, and not a 
few village dwellers find means to visit 
Europe, an indulgence so rare twenty years 
ago as to excite the comment of whole com- 
munities. 

There has been a notable increase in the 
number of village libraries. In Massachusetts, 
for example, according to recent report, there 
were only three towns without a public 
library. Even remote spots like the three 
Truros have them. Mr. Carnegie’s muni- 
ficence has been felt in Massachusetts, but in 
many places the residents of the towns have 
provided library buildings. The village of 
Chatham has a costly and beautiful library 
building standing beside the modest dwelling 
of the donor. 


INSTANCES OF THE GENERAL UPLIFT 


Many villages have acquired peculiar titles 


to distinction. Millbrook, for example, a 
community of less than 1,000 inhabitants, 
in the hills of Dutchess County, New York, 
has one of the most beautiful public school 
buildings in the state, the gift of a local 
resident. It has a choral society of thirty 
or forty active members, and as many asso- 
ciate members. An instructor from New 
York drills the singers all winter, and twice 
a year the society gives excellent concerts. 
The tiny village of Sharon, Connecticut, has 
acquired within twenty years the Hotchkiss 
Memorial Library of 5,000 volumes, a village 
improvement society, an efficient health 
board, a telephone system, and an excellent 
water supply. Newark, a town of about 
1,500 inhabitants in Delaware, the seat of 
Delaware College, one of those agricultural 
colleges that have done so much to improve 
village conditions, has acquired within twenty- 
five years a public water supply and an 
electric lighting system, proper sanitary 
supervision, a public library, a well appointed 
opera house, and local and long distance tele- 
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phones When the Government, eight or 
ten years ago, discontinued the experiment 
of free local postal delivery in Newark— 
for a time carried on in fifty small villages— 
the people of the town subscribed an annual 
sum to employ a carrier, and the system has 
been continued ever since. The _ historic 
little village of Salem, in the eastern part of 
New Jersey, is another instance of village 
uplift. Within the last twenty years it has 
acquired a public library, a public water 
works, electric lights, two telephone ex- 
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changes, an admirable sewerage system, in- 
telligent sanitary supervision, and an effi- 
cient fire department. The story of these 
communities, taken almost at random from 
among several hundred villages of less than 
10,000 inhabitants, is that of scores of other 
places all over the Atlantic slope, and in 
some measure, all over the United States. 


Many Western communities were born into 
the new conditions and the South is feeling 
more and more the impulse that is transform- 
ing village life everywhere. 
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PAINTERS NO LONGER 


SURPASSED BY FOREIGNERS—COLLECTORS WHO NOW BUY NONE BUT AMERICAN 


PICTURES—WHY THEIR 


COLLECTIONS WERE MADE AND WHAT THEY CONTAIN 


BY 


ANNIE 


T was natural that Sir C. Purdon Clarke, on 
his visit to the United States, should 
have been surprised at the large number 

of paintings by foreign painters in private 
American collections. The traveler through 
Holland would regard it as strange not to 
find in Dutch collections the most representa- 
tive art of the Dutch painters. In France, in 
Spain, or in Italy, he will look for the work 
of the native painters; nor is he likely to 
meet with disappointment. 

I have often asked myself what is the im- 
pression of the traveler from abroad who 
visits these shores only to be shown canvas 
after canvas by Schreyer and Vibert, or by 
Bouguereau and Gérome and Meissonier? 
What is his mental attitude toward the 
American millionaire who points to walls 
crowded with ‘“Corots” and “ Daubignys,”’ 
with “ Millets” and “ Bretons’’ and ‘“‘ Troyons,”’ 
but with nothing whatever, or with a bare 
example or two, from the hands of his com- 
patriots? Very likely the average traveler 
concludes that there is no American art 
worth while, but one who is informed, who, 
like Sir Purdon Clarke, knows the high regard 
in which the work of the American painter is 
held abroad, cannot but be puzzled at the 
blindness of the average collector, apparently 
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so satisfied with his wretched examples of a 
great artist—if they are not even worse, the 
output of an imitator. There are in the 
United States alone many hundred more 
pictures by Corot than he ever painted. And 
after all, some allowance must be made for 
those in France. 

Yet it is perfectly clear that little by little 
the fact is dawning upon American picture 
buyers that we have a home product worthy 
of purchase. The honors that the Old 
World has conferred upon our painters for 
years are beginning to tell; the example of a 
handful of earnest, sincere art lovers strong 
enough to be “in fashion with themselves,” 
comparative exhibitions, articles in magazines, 
handsomely illustrated books, all have had 
their influence, but above all we may place 
the slow but sure arrival of certain Americans 
in the plate-glass windows that line Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. American art is 
dangerously near the point of becoming the 
fashion. 

It is all a natural stage of our development. 
In the past the good American went abroad 
to learn what was going on in the world. 
While there he inquired about the painting 
that was being done, visited galleries and 
studios, and returned home completely under 
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the sway of the great European artists. 
To-day the tables are turned. Foreigners 
come here to ask questions. And we are 
just beginning to be dissatisfied with our 
answers to some of these questions: such 
questions, for instance, as: ‘‘Where are your 
American paintings to be studied to ad- 
vantage?’’ ‘Where can I see the best work of 
your men?” 

Now there are some men in this country 
who if addressed would not find themselves 
embarrassed for a reply. Some have for 
years quietly bought the work of compara- 
tively unknown Americans, content to be 
laughed at, satisfied to be judged by relatives 
and neighbors as actuated solely by motives 
of economy. These men have lived to 
indulge in the retaliative “I-told-you-so.” 
The collection of each one expresses his 
individual taste. These collections are of 
pictures which the owners are living with, 
pictures chosen with that individuality which 
always makes a collection interesting. For 
these collectors have happily escaped as yet 
the despotic dealer; they have not been told 
they must have this or that, but have gone 
their own way, gathering what really appealed 
to them. 

Mr. Thomas B. Clarke began collecting the 
work of Blakelock, Wyant, Inness, Winslow 
Homer, Homer Martin and other Americans 
when they were struggling for recognition 
back in 1872, and by a sale in 1899 really set 
the first market standard for American art. 
Is it any wonder that a sale which included 
such pictures as Winslow Homer’s ‘The 
Gale” and “The Life Line,’ Inness’s ‘‘The 
Wood Gatherers,’’ and George Fuller’s “The 
Romany Girl,”’ should have been a revelation, 
both financially and artistically, to the 
skeptics? 

The sale a little later of the first collection of 
American paintings made by Mr. W. T. 
Evans also exerted a powerful influence. 
When the moment is ripe, much good can be 
accomplished by scattering good pictures, 
each one of which may prove to be a seed 
planted in fertile soil. I find a certain sensi- 
tiveness among artists—a dislike to have their 
pictures sold by collectors. But this attitude 
is scarcely justified. We are all acquainted 
with the painters who have had their earlier 
and their later manner; why not allow the 
same liberty to the collector? In fact, the 
very painter himself by his change from 
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painting landscapes in dark, heavy tones to 
landscapes shimmering brightly in the sun- 
shine, may have taught the buyer of his 
pictures to change with him. With collectors, 
as with painters, the pictures that impress one 
at twenty-five—or even at forty—may not 
continue to do so at fifty or at sixty. 

I talked over this point with Mr. Evans, 
who says that sales by a collector of standing 
are the very best thing possible for the 
painters. It scatters their works through 
the country instead of keeping them together 
in small groups, it arouses interest, it often 
stimulates buying among those who for the 
first time find themselves interested in buying 
pictures. 

The experience of Mr. Evans is typical of 
the gradual way in which a collector becomes 
interested in certain phases of art. Educated 
as an architect, when he gave up his position 
in an architect’s office to become a clerk 
in a commercial house the one thought that 
consoled him for leaving the field of art was 
his greater chance of being useful in a 
practical way to the artists with whom he had 
chummed since boyhood. The moment he 


had saved enough money, he bought a picture ; 
and, for a quarter of a century, he has gone on 


buying pictures. At first, for five or six 
years, he bought foreign pictures, as well as 
those by Americans, but these he sold in 
1890, and since then he has not bought any 
but the work of his compatriots. Mr. 
Evans likes to put the whole question of 
American art in a way to appeal to the 
business men of the country. He says he 
soon saw that, as an investment, it was 
foolish to spend money in getting the second- 
and third-rate work of the European painters, 
instead of purchasing for less money the best 
work of the American painters. And this, 
he soon saw, was far beyond the kind of work 
that came to these shores from the hands of 
the foreigners. Mr. Evans declares that of 
the work being painted now by Europeans 
and Americans the bulk of the American 
work is in a far higher class. In 1883, when 
a small but choice exhibit by American 
painters was made in Munich, the German 
Government decorated Mr. Evans for his 
assistance in lending his own pictures and in 
interesting others. 

The first picture ever purchased by Mr. 
Evans was “Sunday Morning in Virginia,” 
by Winslow Homer. This kind of genre 
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painting, although well done, is not only 
foreign to the collector’s taste to-day, but the 
artist has gone so far beyond it that it seems 
strange to think of Winslow Homer as painting 
indoor scenes, with nothing of the roll and 
sweep of the ocean in them. Mr. Evans 
places Homer Martin first of all the great 
American landscape painters, with Wyant 
and Inness following him. He has a great 
admiration for Twachtman and Tryon, and 
for the more rugged interpretation of Henry 
W. Ranger. It is impossible to give here a 
list of more than two hundred paintings 
owned by Mr. Evans. Although in his col- 
lection there are many delightful figures, 
including an exceptionally lovely nude by 
Fitz, the owner cares very much more for 
landscapes, and looks upon landscapes as the 
typical expression of American art. He 
feels that while one may tire of the figure, one 
can never tire of looking at a beautiful bit 
of nature. 

At the opposite pole stands Mr. Gellatly, 
who grows impatient with the idea that 
American art is greater in the landscape. 
For, he is fond of pointing out, it is really in 
the more difficult form, in the painting of the 
figure, that the American painters have 
succeeded in impressing the rest of the world. 
According to him, it is the work of Whistler, 
of Dewing, of Thayer, of Sargent, of La 
‘arge, of De Forest Brush, of Abbey, Alex- 
ander, and Tarbell that really lifts our art 
above the art of the rest of the contemporary 
world. Notwithstanding the greatness of 
the American painters of the figure, Mr. 
Gellatly nevertheless holds very close to his 
heart the subtle, exquisite rendering of nature 
by Twachtman, by Robinson, by Tryon, and 
by Hassam. The strong, simple work of 
Homer Martin is also precious to him, the 
imaginative power of Ryder, and the delicate 
fantasies of F. S. Church. 

He does not hesitate to say that the best 
painting going on to-day is being done by 
Americans. To him the salvation, the op- 
portunity of the American painter lies in his 
freedom from tradition. There is in American 
art the freshness and strength of an art that 
is expressing real emotion, real experience. 
The fact that the very atmosphere of the 
United States is not overcharged and self- 
conscious makes for direct, personal, indi- 
vidual expression. 

Of course, originality alone is not sufficient 
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to Mr. Gellatly; with this he demands the 
technical power to put on canvas the in- 
dividual contribution of the artist. Slovenly, 
careless work, or work which stops at mere 
suggestion, he does not countenance. The 
delightful feeling, the poetry, the personal way 
of looking on women, of the artist Dewing, for 
instance, would not appeal to Mr. Gellatly 
were it not coupled with the controlled, the 
exquisite technical mastery. In his collec- 
tion, side by side, appear the two most 
subtle interpreters of the figure and the 
landscape, Dewing and Twachtman. Here, 
through two widely diverging temperaments, is 
felt the potent thrill of the subtle, the emo- 
tional, the elusive, carried to a supreme 
degree of delicacy, yet never weak or maudlin. 
Of the dozen or so canvases by Dewing, here 
hangs “The Spinet,” that delightful picture 
which made so many warm friends at the 
Comparative Exhibition. Two more pictures 
I cannot refrain from speaking of, the re- 
markable ‘Flying Dutchman” of Ryder and 
a fascinating water-color of Theodore Robin- 
son, which, although it merely represents a 
small head of a woman neither young nor 
beautiful, is a canvas of tremendous human 
interest, standing out vividly against a back- 


ground of green leaves, superb in modeling 
of neck and throat and chin, sumptuous in 
color—altogether a picture to haunt one’s 
memory. 


The collection of Dr. Alexander Hum- 
phreys is a strong, individual one. Though 
the paintings lose somewhat, perhaps, through 
not being hung in a gallery, yet there is a 
certain compensating gain in the note of 
personal intimacy that comes when they 
straggle a]l over a home, overflowing into all 
sorts of impossible nooks and _ crannies. 
One of the most important pictures is ‘‘ Early 
ivening,”’ by Blakelock, in which a real 
moon parting pearly gray clouds bathes the 
picture in its soft iridescence of mother-of- 
pearl. Homer Martin is represented by nine 
examples, the best known of which is his 
“Old Normandy Bridge,” severe in _ its 
chaste beauty, stately without being cold, 
painted with the reserve and individuality of 
a strong character. There is a wonderful 
snow scene by Twachtman, the delicate, 
poetic ‘Girl with the Turkeys,” painted by 
George Fuller in the last year of his life, and 
the same subject, so differently treated, and 
yet so beautiful in its own way, by Horatio 
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Walker. 
hangs “An Arcadian Idyl”’ 
impressive. 

You cannot talk with Mr. John Harsen 
Rhoades without becoming filled with hope 
for the future of American art. He will 
frankly tell you that he admires European 
art, that there are many canvases by the 
great Europeans, particularly the Barbizon 
school, that he would greatly enjoy owning, 
but that he feels that the greatest opportunity 
for collectors lies in American art. The 
opportunity for a collector himself to grow, 
to develop, to discover truth for himself, 
lies, he believes, in studying the work that is 
being produced about him and during his 
time. There is, according to Mr. Rhoades, a 
peculiar opportunity in encouraging the work 
of American artists at this moment, in 
helping them keep to their ideals and to 
grow in power, because nothing is more 
certain in his eyes than that the progress in 
American art is bound to go on with gigantic 
strides. It is an age with us of national 
prosperity, and the people are seeking to ex- 
press this in all kinds of ways. The wide- 
spread effort of the people to improve their 
homes, their furnishings, their dress, may 
easily become an art impulse. The mere 
reaching out for better things, however 
blindly, is an impulse that can be trained, 
that is very likely to train itself in time. 
Of course there is always the danger that 
this might lead to bad art, but at least 
it is a necessity for any widespread effective 
art movement that there should be first some 
reaching out, some consciousness that the 
best has not yet been secured. Travel, the 
natural alertness and adaptability of the 
American mind, the overwhelming desire 
to have the best of everything, coupled with 
the coming to America of so many of the 
greatest artists, craftsmen and students from 
Europe—all is bound to tell in the end. 
In half a century or so, according to Mr. 
Rhoades, we shall see a superb renaissance in 
art in the United States that shall lift Ameri- 
can painting to the highest rank. 

Paintings of landscapes appeal most to Mr. 
Rhoades. With him pictures are a matter of 
sentiment rather than of technique. To him all 
nature is alive; every scrap of landscape has life 
in it; and when a figure painting is added to his 
collection, it is not as aclever piece of work, but 
as a picture surcharged with some big elemental 


By that same strong, sincere artist 
powerful and 
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The paintings he gathers about 
him must not be mere photographs. They 
must be revelations of a temperament. They 
must express the man behind the brush. 
It is not painters that Mr. Rhoades collects, 
but pictures. One painter may unexpectedly 
reveal some side that appeals to him, and it is 
the picture that expresses this that he buys. 
Every collection, according to Mr. Rhoades, 
should express in every individual canvas 
some personal sentiment, some _ personal 
taste, or possibly theory, on the part of the 
collector, thus binding together the entire, 
collection as an individual expression. In 
such a way is the collector most apt to gather 
about him in his collection such pictures as 
in his judgment will survive the test of 
time. 

It would be an injustice to Inness to judge 
of his place in American art if one has not 
seen the masterpieces owned by Mr. Ells- 
worth. The ‘Trout Brook” and ‘‘Midsum- 
mer’’ reveal him as a great painter of Nature 
in her tender, emotional moods. To see these 
pictures is to be filled with a keen regret 
that so many of hi$ experiments have passed 
into circulation. And the skeptic who still 
doubts that the pictures of the American 
painters can make an important collection 
would be astounded to see the beauty of the 
other masterpieces owned by Mr. Ellsworth— 
canvases by Gilbert Stuart, Blakelock, 
Homer Martin, Tryon, Ryder, Twachtman, 
and others. 

Mr. Lyman G. Bloomingdale, another sincere 
and enthusiastic believer in American paint- 
ing, began by gathering together a collection of 
foreign art, but for many years has not 
added to this, feeling that of the work that is 
being painted to-day the work of the Amer- 
icans is far ahead. As he confesses that his 
home and office are both crowded with 
canvases and that there are many more 
paintings by Americans that he hopes to 
own, I venture to predict that like Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Bloomingdale will dispose of his foreign 
paintings and thus secure the coveted wall 
space in his home. I have included this 
collection in this article, not only because the 
work of Americans only is being purchased 
now, but because the earlier collection hangs 
entirely by itself in a separate room. Mr. 
Bloomingdale believes so thoroughly in the 
duty of American art patrons to interest them- 
selves in American art, that in 1897 he bought 
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From Harper's Weekly. Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Bros. 


“THE GALE’—BY WINSLOW HOMER 


From the collection of Mr. John Harsen Rhoades, who believes that a superb Renaissance will take place in American art 


the ‘Pine Grove of Barbarini Villa, at 


Albino, Italy,” by George Inness, and pre- 


sented it the following year to the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, making a _ further 
contribution to the Museum with the under- 
standing that the fund was to be utilized for 
buying American pictures. Mr. Bloomingdale 
laughs—and with reason—at those wealthy 
Americans who think it necessary to have 
themselves and their family handed down to 
posterity by the hand of a foreign painter. 
His own portrait was painted by S. J. Woolf, 
that of his wife by J. J. Shannon, and his 
daughter by Irving Wiles. Undoubtedly the 
gem of Mr. Bloomingdale’s collection is the 
‘‘Normandy Farm,” by Homer Martin, but I 
must say a word of tribute to Kost’s fine 
“Driftwood Gatherer.” 

Mr. Benjamin Guggenheim’s collection con- 
sists chiefly of small canvases chosen with 
great discrimination for their fine quality. 
There is a charming little Wyant; a character- 
istic, glowing Venice of Bunce; three Blake- 
locks, of which one is a fine, snow-covered 
landscape bathed in winter twilight, the oak 
leaves still clinging to their boughs boldly 
silhouetted against the sky. There are also 
some delightful Hassams, Murphys, Kosts, and 


several by Harry Lee, one a lovely bit of 
woods with a warm evening horizon. The 
latest addition to the collection is the “ Mrs. 
Isaac Holmes”’ of Copley. 

The collection of Mr. Samuel Shaw is made 
up very largely of the winners of the Shaw 
prize at various exhibitions of the Society of 
American Artists. He feels that landscapes 
are more easily appreciated than paintings 
of the figure, and so founded the Shaw prize 
originally for the encouragement of the figure 
painters. It is the human side of collecting 
that appeals to Mr. Shaw—the opportunity 
of helping the living artist, and also that of 
gaining his point of view, of seeing life with 
his eyes, of making delightful intimacies. 
Mr. Shaw is never happier than when en- 
couraging some promising young artist, in- 
troducing him into the right atmosphere both 
of the masters of his craft, and of the most 
sympathetic buyers. This at once places 
Mr. Shaw as a collector of American paintings. 
A collector of old masters, for example, may 
be encouraging and helpful to the dealer, but 
of necessity misses all this splendid oppor- 
tunity of the personal touch. 

Colonel Hecker, of Detroit, has collected the 
work of several American painters, but the 
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most characteristic note of the collection 
centres in the work of Dewing, Tryon, Church, 
and Whistler. Besides the great, widely 
known ‘‘Music Room”’ of Whistler, he is 
most exquisitely seen here as a worker in both 
pastel and water-color. The delicacy, the 
subtle vision and poetic insight of Tryon are 
well shown here in six canvases, particularly 
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A new interest centres in the collection of 
Mr. Freer, of Detroit, for ultimately it will 
become one of the treasures of the nation. 
Nowhere else is the work of Dewing and of 
Tryon seen to such advantage, for to these 
artists was given the rare privilege of decorat- 
ing the rooms in which their pictures hang. 
In the hall decorated by Tryon hang his 


“MUSA REGINA ’“—BY HENRY OLIVER WALKER 


From the collection of Mr. William T. Evans, a collector who for fifteen years has bought none but American paintings 


in his lately painted ‘‘ Farm, October Night,” 
a happy fusing of his earlier manner with the 
grasp and insight of years of study. Here 
one may revel contentedly in the delightful 
fantasy of F. S. Church in the originals of 
his ‘‘ Enchanted Monarch,” ‘‘ Pandora’s Box,”’ 
an “Ideal Head,” and ‘The Fog,’’ which is 
easily his most important picture. Dewing 
is represented by several lovely canvases. 


four paintings representing the seasons—his 
““Winter,’’?a wonderful, wide vista of a cold 
twilight. Here hangs also his “Night: the 
Rising Moon,” not only one of his greatest 
paintings, but one of the great seascapes of 
the century. In the Dewing room—a de- 
lightful harmony of gold and violet and grays, 
now warmed with gold, now flushed with 
rose—one looks at his exquisite pictures under 
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such conditions of harmony as to feel that 
one has never truly seen them before. 

In this room are eight Dewings: “The 
Piano,”’ the performer a woman more robust, 
less a creature of dreams than is usual with 
the artist; and in another “ The Spinet,” it isa 
real pleasure to catch a glimpse—a most 
delightful one—of the piquant lady who turns 
her back on us in ‘‘The Spinet,’’ with which 
we are more familiar. Here also is “Pink 
Carnations,’’ lovelier to my mind than the 
“White Carnations,” which was at the 
Comparative Exhibition; ‘‘The Lute Player,” 
painted this year, a highly characteristic 
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of this kind, we must note the significanc 

of Mr. Freer’s collection of Whistlers. Sure! 

he can never be really understood save studie:1 
here in the manifold expressions of an al’- 
embracing genius. One sums him up as tlie 
painter of the Night in a sense in which no 
other is, only to find that he is quite as great 
in catching the sunlight on the maddening 
waves, the white-caps racing to their goal. 
One worships at the shrine of some delicate, 
delicious little sketch—a door, a roof, a row of 
tiny shops or a group of children none the 
less full of human interest because it is 


properly subordinated to the art—and sud- 


e 


“A NORMANDY FARM ”—BY HOMER MARTIN 
The gem of the collection of Mr. Lyman G. Bloomingdale 


work, elegant, delicate, possessing to a dis- 
tinguished degree that quality of the painter 
which is so distinctly his—the quality of 
“style.’’ But of all the lovely pictures, my 
heart goes out to the wonderful child who 
hangs over the mantel—* Little Miss Eliza- 
beth,’ a rare creation of an exquisite child 
with glorious coloring, palpitating with life, 
clinging firmly to her two kittens—painted 
with delicate insight and poetry—a portrait, 
and yet more than a portrait. 

F. S. Church is well represented, and also 
Abbott Thayer. And now, impossible as it 
is to give any adequate idea of it in an article 


denly some great, big, broad canvas is 
placed before one, revealing him as a painter 
of big, bold sweeps, of large vision, seizing 
the universal, eliminating the trivial, the 
unnecessary. One minute you revel in his 
tone, his quality, his delicate mastery of the 
dim distances; the next you are forced to ad- 
mire him as the greatest master of pure line. 
One instant a portrait such as ‘“‘The Little 
Lady Sophie” shows him centreing all his 
great art on the elusive human quality in it— 
a quality that lends to it the fascination of 
the ‘‘ Mona Lisa’’; the next there is a canvas in 
which all the idea of the personality of the 
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“LA PRINCESSE DU PAYS DE LA PORCELAINE,” A DETAIL OF THE 
FAMOUS “PEACOCK ROOM”—BY JAMES McNEIL WHISTLER 


From the collection of Mr. Charles L. Freer, who possesses a remarkable collection of Whistlers 
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woman is absent, in which it is merely a 
harmonious arrangement of line, and a 
delightful sweep of color that concern him— 
nothing else. Again the very ideal of por- 
traits is here—that of himself given to the old 
woman who was lucky enough to please him 
with her cooking, and who never knew until 
after his death what a prince in disguise she 
had ministered to. It is an impressive 
canvas, with the wonderful blacks and grays 
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at dawn, at night, at noon; of low tides and 
high tides on the coast of France; of nocturnes 
and symphonies in silver and opal, in gray and 
gold, in rose and silver—an infinite variety; 
bits of streets; of vistas through tumble- 
down doorways, tiny in size, yet tremendous 
in handling and scope; wonderful nudes. 
One moment he is seen as a master in oils, 
the next in water-color, and again he gives us 
a revelation of the possibilities of pastels, 


Copyright 1904 by J.GeLLaTLy 


“THE SPINET’—BY T. W. DEWING 
From the collection of Mr. John Gellatly 


Which attracted wide attention at the Comparative Exhibition last winter. 


of Velasquez, a portrait that makes certain 
attempts of portraiture seem so petty and 
trivial. Here, it is evident, is no dandy, but 
a man of the breadth, the insight, the bigness, 
the seriousness that any one who has studied 
his paintings would expect him to have. Here 
we have in bewildering succession picture 
after picture of Chelsea Beach; of the 
Westminster Bridge; of all the delightful 
sides of life on the river Thames; of Battersea 


giving them a glow of surface that can be 
likened only to the wonderful potteries of 
ancient Japan. One instant with the deli- 
cacy of a sprite he gives us the tiniest Tanagra 
figurine, the very next sweeping across walls 
and great doors the stately, decorative lines, 
the splendid wealth of color of his Peacock 
Room—a room destined to revolutionize 
mural decoration when its significance is 
really taken to heart. 
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This is the merest glimpse of a subject 
which is already larger than my space per- 
mits inadequately to suggest, and which is 
certain to grow month by month. I am well 
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wish to imply that the paintings of the 
Americans should necessarily be kept by 
themselves; but there are collectors specially 
interested in American painting, gathering 


“ PORTRAIT OF MRS. ISAAC HOLMES’”—BY J. S. COPLEY 


An old American painting recovered from an obscure farmhouse and now in the collection of Mr. Benjamin Guggenheim in New York City 


aware that throughout the country there 
hang many of the most important canvases 
by Americans, which do not come into the 
scope of this article, as they are in collections 
of both foreign and American art. I do not 


and 
and 
and 

en- 


examples of it in separate collections, 
these collections are really important 
beautiful in themselves—important 
beautiful to a degree that is most 
couraging. 
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ATMOSPHERE 


IN REAL ESTATE—HOW AN 


IDEAL DWELLING MUST BE CONCEIVED AND WHAT IT COSTS 


JOY WHEELER DOW 


HE home science is the infallible 
panacea for all forms of race suicide. 

It used to be the obligatory science 

in this country one hundred years ago, when 
for a man to do without a wife or a woman 
without a husband was next to the impossible. 
But, to borrow a political expression, we have 
since tinkered sadly with the home tariff, until 
was there ever an age exactly like the one in 
which we live? A home and a family of 
one’s own are no longer the necessities of life, 
but its reward. In our time, a good education 
is the real necessity, which has therefore 
been placed within comparatively easy reach 
of the poorest citizen. The worn and pa- 
thetic tale where struggling young America 
has to borrow books for its knowledge, and 
hide them away from the martinet of a parent, 


no longer goes; it is no longer applicable, for 
the accumulation of modern literature among 
one’s belongings is the trial of everybody who 
is neat. 

The arts, sciences—all the possibilities of 
the intellect, in fine—are spread out before us 
in as tempting a panorama as that in which 
Satan once spread the kingdoms of the world 
to tempt the Saviour. Only, Satan said, 
upon certain easy conditions these shall be 
yours. But, pray upon what conditions 
may the highly cultivated American of 
average means, who appreciates to the full, 
let us say, the kind of home and home en- 
vironments we have depicted on page 6404, 
obtain it, when plain, sawed-off, hand-me- 
down houses without romance or mystery 
(see illustration, page 6400) will no longer 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN DWELLING GREYLINGHAM 
Without romance or mystery A home with charm and distinction 


answer? I will reduce the proposition, how- tain even as tiny a dwelling place as we 
ever, and make it read, ‘““Upon what terms have illustrated in the stone cottage above, 
may the highly cultivated American ob- set with a cunningly pointed gable to the 


AN IDEAL DINING-ROOM 


“There is one iron-clad rule about a Colonial house: It must be consistently Colonial in both motive and detail from garret to cellar” 
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PRINCESSGATE 


A dwelling with plenty of home atmosphere 


“THERE SHOULD BE ALWAYS A GARDEN FRONT TO ONE’S HOME ENTIRELY RESERVED FOR THE PRIVACY 
OF THE FAMILY” 





6402 
highway?’’ You see I happen to know the 
conditions in this latter instance. They are 
some seven or eight thousand dollars; and if 
vou are unenlightened in the cost of building 
operations in this time of trusts, short hours 
and strikes, you will exclaim to yourself, 
‘“Whew!—as much as that?’’ Yes. Ah, 
but this is the atmosphere we must have! 
The common clapboards of commerce painted 
bright yellow, the tawdry verandas, the 
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huddled-together suburban houses of the 
boom-tracts of land are quite the nightmares 
of our waking hours. They may be suitable 
to our exchequers but not to our twentieth- 
century education. Alas, that free education 
should ever become a refinement of cruelty! 
For, mentally, we have outgrown the inex- 
pensive cottage. Thatisthetrouble. Weare 
starving for a little spirituality in the home 


architecture—the delightful texture of stone 
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AN OVERDRESSED HALLWAY OF THE TYPE THAT IS DISAPPEARING 
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walls necessitating deep window-sills and seats 
and all that has a wonderfully soothing 
effect upon nerves so much rasped by the 
speculative builder. We want an architect 
like ourselves, cursed with too much education 
—an architect of the greatest skill, too, if you 
please. Never mind about the cost, now, for 
we must have that home of ours not only 
to be as full of romance and history as it 
can hold, but to look, moreover, as if it had 





And this 


grown as the trees upon its site. 
is not an easy thing to achieve. 

In the first place, the commercial interest 
demands that the home shall be a good 


speculation in real estate as well, which 
directly clashes with our intellectual pro- 
gression, which sees in a home, as in a paint- 
ing, only an object of the subtlest art. Then 
impatience would have it designed, erected 
and finished in three months. I do not 
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know how long some of the designs herein 
presented required for their realization, but I 
can say of the tiny affair shown on page 6401, 
that six months were spent on the conception, 
and eight more on the execution. The brain 
of an artist cannot be coerced. Even hunger 
and dire need ot funds fail to inspire it at 
times. 

Then after we have planned and erected the 
coveted stone walls eighteen inches thick, and 
arranged for the recessed windows, we cannot 
make up our minds to accept the stock trim 
of commerce for the inside, nor the American 
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veranda stilted over flimsy lattice panels for 
the outside. We must have everything 
especially designed and milled to suit the 
kind of high-class house we are building. It 
must all be historically correct, or everything 
that is “‘out’’ will jar the more. Note the 
dining-room—the interior woodwork and 
general treatment, shown on page 6400—note 
also the furniture. One may hardly expect 
to pick up such pieces as these at the bargain 
stores along. Sixth Avenue in New York. 
And next come parquet floors—never carpets ; 
yet, once upon a time, carpets would have 
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VISTA THAT AMERICANS ARE PREFERRING 
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been Oriental luxury to all Americans of 
average means. Education, then, is certainly 
leading us into deep waters. 

In lieu of that banal veranda of the specu- 
lative row of houses, the educated American 
desires something more like the terrace and 
peristyle at ‘‘ Eastover”’ (see page 6405), or at 
least some sort of modified veranda (see 
reminiscence of the Little Trianon at Ver- 
sailles, on page 6406). And he desires that 
it shall be somewhat removed from the front 
door, that one’s home life may have a little 
privacy. The front is located upon another 
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side of the house in both these illustrations. 
We would introduce a little romance—some 
mystery, for a home with neither (see ‘‘ Typical 
American Dwelling,’’ on page 6400) may be 
well enough for the unimaginative, but it-is 
not well enough for him who does much 
thinking. He, indeed, must have what the 
play calls for; and the play says there should 
be always a garden front to one’s home, 
entirely reserved, for the privacy of the 
family, distinct and separate from the public 
front (see the garden front and terrace of 
a house at Wyoming, N. J., page 6401). 
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The entrance is on the opposite side. One’s 
home should never be a speculative venture. 
Half the trouble and disappointment about 
one’s home is directly traceable to this 
unhappy hallucination. 

It is difficult, however, to understand just 
how such bad taste as that shown in the two 
illustrations—a hall and a smoking-room 
(pages 6402 and 6406) could find an adequate 
excuse for existence after what I have said 
about the progressive American and ‘his at- 


Oriental smoking-room is architecturally cor- 
rect, and would serve in a seraglio at Constan- 
tinople without flagrant violation of archi- 
tectural propriety. But if we are discussing 
Anglo-Saxon home feeling, I am not the least 
worried that any of my readers are going to 
steal this design from THe Wor tp’s WorkK 
for a country house. Could you conceive of a 
greater enormity than that of incorporating a 
smoking-room like this one in a house scheme 
such as we have indicated on page 6404? 





THE TERRACE AND PERISTYLE AT EASTOVER 


A far more alluring bit of architecture than the conventional made-to-order veranda 


tention to educational matters, but it would 
seem that sometimes a man’s education is 
conducted along lines entirely extraneous 
to the home science and home influences to 
which he might quite willingly return were 
he to be left long in such delightful architec- 
tural company as—barring the two unhappy 
examples—the rest of the illustrations sug- 
gest. Then it appears that some Americans 
have got the home science mixed up in a 
fallacious theory of Orientalism, because the 


There is one iron-clad rule about a Colonial 
house: It must be consistently Colonial in 
both motive and detail from garret to cellar. 
With a house designed in French Renaissance, 
an Elizabethan or Jacobean house—a house, 
in other words, with a little Gothic leaning, it is 
different. Here it would be quite admissible 
to have something besides Renaissance detail 
and white woodwork, only, never go to the 
Orient for inspiration, no matter what kind 
of a house you are building, for it is archi- 
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tectural heresy. 
Egyptian architec- 
ture would be no 
more unsuitable to 
Anglo-Saxon home 
purposes. 

No self-respecting 
American, however, 
likes to copy his 
neighbor’s house, be 
it good or bad archi- 
tecture. A duplicate 
house design can 
never be dignified 
as a replica even 
should one succeed 
in inducing the architect of the original to 


copy it for him. Extended travel and 
observation are excellent teachers, but, 
nevertheless, it is to several high-class 


periodical publications, both in this country 
and in England, that the modern house- 
builder turns for suggestion and inspiration, 
upon which publications, therefore, devolves 
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IN LIEU OF A VERANDA 





SUCH ORIENTAL ABOMINATIONS IS PAST 


the great responsi- 
bility to see that 
the taste of the 
nation in archi- 
tectural matters 
is uplifted and 
remains so. De 
Southey wrote: 


‘““There are some 
readers who have 
never read 
on taste; and if they 
take my advice they 
never will; for they 
can no more improve 
their taste by so 
doing than they could improve their appetite or 
digestion by studying a cookery book.” 

And I may be somewhat skeptical myself 
as to the amount of uplifting the text of this 
article is really going to accomplish; but the 
object lessons I have in the illustrations are 
my sure confederates. For the photographic 
image of such home atmosphere as we have 
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crystallized in such subjects as those especially 
enchanting ones to be found on pages ‘6399, 
6401, 6404 and 6405, when projected upon 
the mind does not rest there as it does when 
projected upon the sensitized plate in the 
camera, but puts a whole chain of mental 
mechanism into action, with the result 
that to the offices of architects are brought 
innumerable odd numbers of the magazines 
and innumerable clippings illustrative of 
home architecture and home science. All of 
which works for good except, let me say, in the 
matter of cost. 

Too often the various house schemes set 
forth are quoted at just about one-half of 
what their actual cost would be, thereby 
not only misleading and disappointing the 
prospective house builder, but appealing to a 
low-down sense of price inimical to all home 
consideration. And I will tell you why. 

A house designed for all-the-year-round 
occupancy and as a home for its builder is, 
commercially, no more an advantageous spec- 
ulation than is a good railroad bond at 4 per 
cent., without the latter’s ready negotiability. 
The value of the land upon which the house 
is erected may advance a little, but the value 
of the house itself, never. But then are you 
not enjoying your home every day, while 
the railroad security lies idle in the safe- 
deposit vault? 

The inviting and itemized list of quantities, 
cleverly arranged and computed to come just 
within the incredibly low estimate, is usually 
very defective and unreliable. For instance, 
the mason’s work will be set down as a slight 
matter of $350, when $1,000 would scarcely 
pay the mason for his part in the construction 
of any decent cottage. Then before we begin 
to build at all, it is prudent to allow $500 for a 
hot-water heating apparatus and $500 more 
for the plumbing, provided we wish—as we 
generally do—a toilet room and a bath for a 
servant. Flies and mosquitoes will require 
another appropriation of $150 for a set of 
rustless door- and window-screens. And again, 
$500 should be put away for the architect; 
for if anything as carefully thought out as 
are the architectural designs herein presented 
is desired, the architect will lose money if he 
attempts the work for less. So that 74 to 10 
per cent. upon the estimated total cost must 
be reckoned for architectural advice, if the 
cottage be a very tiny one under $5,000, which 
is rare, for there are practically no three- 
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thousand-dollar cottages possible in the present 
state of the building market. Thus you may 
see how you have already expended some 
$2,650, and not a word has been said about 
either the carpenter or the painter. 

Much of the material that goes into the 
construction of a house is now controlled by 
trusts. At the present time the so-called 
‘brick trust’’ is a regular Standard Oil-Rocke- 
feller concern. After a highwayman has 
stopped and stripped you upon the road 
it is no great reparation that he offer to 
return a piece of silver in charity, whether 
you consider the money to be tainted or not. 
Now, the writer of this article is optimistic 
enough to believe that there are some nice 
people in the world who do not consider it 
smart to find out the weak spots in the laws 
of the land whereby they may bunco other 
people out of their moral rights; and he hopes 
the time will soon arrive when a “happy 
issue out of all our afflictions’? shall be 
discovered. No wonder that with unspeak- 
able longing we turn to the image we have 


in our heart of a certain sacred refuge we 


believe we shall find in an ideal home. 

Perhaps it is not a curious fact that all 
people who have lived in the vortex and 
turmoil of public life—heroes, politicians and 
actors on the stage—are always ready to tell 
you there is nothing to compensate for the 
ideal home life which they advise us to 
cultivate assiduously. Clara Morris says if 
you prefer lime-light to sunshine, and the 
dust and odors of the playhouse to the 
purity and fragrance of an old-time Colonial 
garden, why then go to the stage! But I 
fear all these kindly disposed folk do not 
realize how all good Americans understand 
the philosophy perfectly, and need no especial 
counsel upon the subject. The ideal home 
is the shining goal at which we are all aiming, 
and to this end only is public life voluntarily 
chosen by sane minds. Ah yes, we should 
much prefer an old-time Colonial garden to 
the dust and odors of the stage if we only 
had one; but how difficult to acquire, and how 
difficult to keep after acquiring! Why, they 
are awfully expensive things! It is decidedly 
cheaper to board in the heart of the city, 
infinitely cheaper to live in a flat near the 
subway, even cheaper to live in a hotel at 
family rates than to live ‘“‘at home.’’ And 
yet who would begrudge a penny of the 
expense if we only had the penny? 
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EMPLOYERS FINDING THAT CARE FOR THE WELL-BEING OF THEIR 


EMPLOYEES PAYS—VENTILATION SYSTEMS, HEATING, AND COOL- 
ING, AND LIGHTING DEVICES, AND COMFORTABLE WORKROOMS 


NOW COMMON IN 


ing conditions which surround men 

and women in factories is taking 
place at present than has been in progress at 
any time during the last hundred years. 
Many forces have contributed to this powerful 
upward tendency. Of them the newest and 
strongest, the one most characteristic of the 
change, is the growing recognition among 
employers that good working conditions are 
good business—that a man or woman will do 
more and better work where light, air and 
sanitary arrangements are good than where 
they are bad, and that the additional quantity 
and better quality make the improved condi- 
tions a profitable investment. 

This new idea is well illustrated by the 
contrast between two shirt-waist factories I 
visited consecutively. The first was a typical 
sweatshop—perhaps twenty by thirty feet, 
three dirt-curtained windows at one end, three 
dirt-curtained windows at the other. The 
ceiling was dingy, the walls dingy, the floor 
dingy, rubbish covered. The air, heavy, 
sticky, breathed over again and again, seemed 
to smear me over with filth. Two score 
girls bent over the whizzing machines— 
bu-u-z-z! and a seam was done. The girls 
had good faces, but were dingy, disheveled. 
The hovering little boss wore a look of high- 
geared worry. The girls were very stupid, 
he told me—spoiled many waists by their 
blunders—were very slow—would loaf if he 
didn’t watch them. In spite of the best he 
could do with them he made very littl— 
almost nothing. 

When I gained the street I washed myself 
with relief in the fresh air and made for the 
next place on my list, whose address I had 
secured from the following advertisement in 
the “Help Wanted” column of a morning 


paper: 


. GREATER improvement in the work- 





OFFICES AND FACTORIES—A NOTABLE 
PROVEMENT IN THE LIVABLENESS OF AMERICAN WORKING LIFE 


LEROY 


IM- 






SCOTT 


waist-makers; 
wages; most attractive, best ventilated workrooms 


“OPERATORS—Experienced good 


and toilet rooms in New York City. Apply, Super- 
intendent sm 

I applied to the superintendent, and looked 
amazed at what he showed me. There were 
windows on all four sides of the workroom— 
it was as light as the street; the walls and 
ceiling were a new white, and I could have 
eaten off the floor; the air was of a bracing 
freshness. The girls at the machines looked 
happy, and were as neatly dressed as shop 
girls—hair well done, bits of white about 
throat and wrists. The windows were washed 
weekly, the superintendent told me; the 
ventilating system changed the air every 
few minutes; the floor was cleaned several 
times a day. 

Two shops, close together, making the same 
thing—but what a difference! “Is this 
business or philanthropy?” I asked. 

“It’s dollars and cents,”’ said the superin- 
tendent. The air and light kept the girls 
at their best. They did better and more 
rapid work than if in a poor room—and the 
difference more than paid for the light and 
ventilation. They made no costly blunders; 
and his well-made goods commanded a ready 
market and a superior price. Moreover, the 
attractive conditions secured for him the 
most desirable help; an expert workman in 
demand is in a position to choose, and, given 
his choice between good and bad conditions, he 
will choose the good. As for the cleanness, 
“because the place is clean I get a lower rate 
on the insurance, and that lower rate more 
than pays for the cleaning. Oh, it pays to 
be good!”’ he said. 

The advantage of the second shop over the 
first hints at the improvement that is taking 
place in working conditions in mills, factories 
and shops. (Let it be said parenthetically 






























that the limitations of the subject exclude 
consideration of hours, wages, “speeding up”’ 
and what has come to be known as “welfare 
work.’’) As has been said, the motive forces 
of this upward tendency are many—legisla- 
tion, insurance rates, unionism, a rapid 
development in the art ot factory building. 
Another force is competition, for competition, 
which has done so much to lower working 
conditions, may also operate to better them. 
For example, a few years ago a new tannery, 
modern in its equipment and in its attention 
to the health and comfort of its employees, 
was built in an old tanning district of Ten- 
nessee. At first the old tanners sneered at the 
new establishment. They soon began to 
discover, however, that the methods of the 
new tannery were better and cheaper than 
their own, and that their most valuable men 
were gradually shifting to the new tannery, 
attracted by the better working conditions 
there. The result was that the old tanneries 
were forced to raise their mechanical equip- 
ment and their working conditions to the 
standard set by their new rival. But the 
greatest force of all is the realization that 
first-class working conditions are profitable. 
“It pays to be good.’”’ This idea has not 
spread far, but itis spreading. For a century 
reformers have been pounding at manufac- 
turers to make their factories more healthy 
places for their workmen. Improvements 
have come, of course—but slowly. Now, 
here and there manufacturers have caught 
the new idea and are willingly making the 
changes their business predecessors fought. 
Speaking generally, in no industry have 
conditions regarding light, air and sanitary 
arrangements shown a more rapid improve- 
ment in recent years than in the making of 
ready-made clothing for men. The head- 
quarters of manufacturing have been removed 
from the sweatshop and the tenement home 
to the factory. Ten years ago 95 per cent. 
of ready-made clothing was made in sweat- 
shops under sweatshop conditions—operatives 
packed together, poor light, foul air, machines 
driven by the operatives’ feet, the bosses’ 
tongues whipping at the workers. Now 75 
per cent. of the clothing is made in factories. 
Most of these factories are not all they should 
be, but they are tremendous improvements, 
to the manufacturer and to the worker, over 
the sweatshops they are superseding. 
This change has not come about from any 
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humanitarian desire (though in some in- 
stances humanitarianism was a sub-motive) 
to improve the conditions of the worker. 
Under the sweatshop system the manufac- 
turer distributed his work among a number 
of sweaters, each employing from five to 
fifty men, who made the garments up for 
him. The result of this system was, that 
there was uniformity in neither workmanship 
nor sizes. The great increase in the industry 
made it difficult to let out the work; and also 
made it more necessary that sizes should be 
uniform. The required improvements could 
be secured only by manufacturing in large 
quantities in one place. Hence the factory. 
The same change is taking place in the 
manufacture of women’s cloaks and suits; in 
New York City there has been an emigration 
from the East Side to lofts in the one-time 
fashionable neighborhood about Washington 
Square and lower Fifth Avenue. The change 
from sweatshop to factory is being made 
because it brings dollars to the manufacturer; 
but by it the operative is gaining light and 
air. 

The average advance in the physical con- 
ditions that surround the factory worker is 
perhaps best shown by some longer-established 
industry, like the manufacture of textiles. 
As an old Fall River mill owner said to me, 
“God created light in the first chapter of 
Genesis, but it’s only lately that we’ve found 
out what He made it for.’’ The mill owner 
was exaggerating, but not much; a look at 
some of the mills built twenty or thirty 
years ago proves his general truth. In 
almost any New England mill town you 
can find in the same plant a granite mill, its 
walls three feet thick, built to last till the end 
of things, its windows half size and deep 
sunk in the fortress-like walls, and beside 
it a new mill opened completely to the sun. 
Twenty years ago mill architects were using 
from 4o to 50 per cent. of the wall area for 
windows. Now they are using from 60 to 
70 per cent.,and even more. In some of the 
newer cotton mills of the South four-fifths of 
the wall area is glass—but it should be 
recorded that in these fine mills child labor 
is at its worst. Also twenty years ago 
mills were built with eight and ten-foot space 
between floors; in one of the older buildings 
of a great woolen plant at Lawrence, Mass., 
I could readily touch the ceiling. Now the 
mills are built with fifteen and seventeen- 
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foot stories, some with windows reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling. 

Such excellent lighting as this has been 
made possible only by builders learning how 
to erect strong walls with less masonry, and 
by the adaptation of steel to building purposes. 
The newest material for factory construction 
is “reinforced concrete.’”’ A building of 
this material is a framework of steel coated 
with concrete, the rest glass. For factories of 
two or more stories this material makes 
possible the maximum of light. For one- 
story buildings there is a style of structure 
securing even better lighting. This style 
of structure, known as the ‘‘saw-tooth”’ 
roof, has come into great popularity during 
the last ten years in textile mills and other 
factories where land cost and vertical con- 
centration do not have to be considered and 
where the greatest possible amount of light 
is needed. Across the building’s flat roof 
there run parallel ridges, varying on different 
buildings from four to eight feet in height. 
Seen in silhouette the building is a great 
saw. One side of this ridge is glass, and this 
glass side usually faces the north, for the 
north light is best. The old factory is to the 
“saw-tooth’” as dusk is to midday — and 
proprietor and workmen feel the difference. 

A new window glass, its surface corrugated 
with prisms, has also put light into dark 
places. The power of refraction of this glass 
is such that it directs the rays of light hori- 
zontally across the room, giving to the interior 
of the room as much light as the edges. 

A generation ago the ventilation in textile 
mills, and in all factories for that matter, was 
according to what one mill architect termed 
the “burglar system’’—the air had to break 
in. This system still widely prevails. In 
textile mills it is necessary to keep out the 
dust and to maintain a regular humidity 
and temperature, so the opening of windows 
was carefully guarded, and in winter they were 
kept tightly down. Naturally the air was 
always bad—‘“‘had been unburied too long,” 
as the architect put it, suggests how bad 
the air sometimes got. The operative, slug- 
gish from breathing this foul atmosphere, in 
the hot air that. hung about the low ceiling, 
loom or spindles insufficiently lighted from 
the small windows, was depressed by these 
conditions to the level of second- and third- 
class work. 

Now mill-owners know the value of fresh 
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air, and architects and inventors have learned 
how to give it tothem. In most factories the 
system of ventilation is perhaps nothing more 
than a series of revolving fans which draw 
the foul air out, leaving the fresh air to 
“burglarize’”’ itswayin. But the best systems 
are far beyond this. Recently something 
of a sensation was created in New York 
City by the announcement that the millionaire 
patrons of a new Fifth Avenue hotel had 
filtered air for their lungs. There are many 
mills and factories, and the number is increas- 
ing, where dollar-a-day operatives also breathe 
filtered air. It must be said, however, that 
this super-cleansed air is as much the result 
of care for the product as for the producer. 
The incoming air is passed through cloth 
or water, which removes all dust and other 
impurities, and is then passed over coils of 
pipes which give it a fixed temperature— 
heat it in winter, cool it in summer. The 
washed air is then introduced into the work- 
room, and at the same time the impure air 
is drawn off. To see how far factory building 
has progressed, in the matter of providing 
light and air, contrast any factory of a 
generation ago with the following, which 
represents about the best the twentieth 
century has done: a steel framework encased 
in bricks, all the rest glass; the windows 
double-glazed to keep out the ordinary air 
with its impurities; all the air that enters 
the workroom filtered, and completely 
changed every fifteen minutes. 

Only one man out of dozens of manufac- 
turers I talked with said hygienic improve- 
ments had not paid, and he was the superin- 
tendent of a great woolen mill that had an 
excellent system of ventilation. “We put it 
in for our employees; it don’t do us no good,”’ 
he said. But later he grudgingly admitted 
that, before they had installed their system, 
they had occasionally to close down for half a 
day or a day in the summer, and that during 
the hot months their employees, usually the 
best ones, were constantly leaving them 
because of the heat, which was aggravated by 
the humidity and bad air. Now they never 
have to close down, and they have no diffi- 
culty in keeping their help. 

Only the most primitive toilet arrangements 
existed in the factories of a generation ago— 
and in many of those of to-day. The factory 
hand had to go home wearing his day’s dirt 
because there was no decent place to wash. 
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A wholesale dealer in woolen goods told me 
that only last summer he was personally 
directing the first weaving of a new pattern 
in a mill where there was still complete 
ignorance of the subjects of light, ventila- 
tion and sanitation. The loom he was 
overseeing stood beside the toilet room, and 
the odor, bad throughout the weave room, 
was there so foul that he could not stand 
beside the operative for more than two 
minutes without hurrying for the outer air. 
The toilet arrangements of this mill, he 
said, represented the average toilet arrange- 
ments of a score of years ago. But now the 
average is good, and in many mills the 
lavatories are equal to those of the modern 
office building—tile, enameled brick, porce- 
lain fixtures, the best of plumbing, and in 
some instances shower baths. 

A mutually beneficial change of another 
sort in textile mills has been the improvement 
in the character of overseers. The overseer 
of not long ago was notoriously brutal; 
harshness was then the very foundation of 
discipline. In consequence there was a 


more. or less constant feeling of antagonism 
on the part of the operatives, and a difficulty 


on the mill’s part to hold a considerable 
percentage of the best help. In a woolen 
mill in Lawrence, Mass., an overseer who had 
just corrected a girl at a loom in a very 
pleasant way, remarked to me apologetically 
—evidently thinking me a believer in the old 
system: “Treat ’em good and they’ll do 
their best for you; treat ’em bad and they'll 
balk, same as me and you.” That overseer 
has caught the new idea which is slowly 
penetrating the industrial world. He is 
wise in human nature—profitably wise. 

The foundry and machine shop are noto- 
riously dingy places. The old foundry—still 
very common—was twelve to fifteen feet high, 
and had small windows and no ventilation. 
When casting was being done the windows 
were kept down, to guard against the danger 
of a draft damaging the cooling metal. 
The result was that the blinding, suffocating 
fumes hung about the workman; he was in 
constant danger from his work, and his 
work was in constant danger from him. 
Disasters to both were frequent. The new 
foundry is thirty or forty feet high, is chiefly 
glass, and the fumes are swept aloft by a 
modern system of ventilation. In the case of 
machine shops the solid walls once required 
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for the support of cranes and other heavy 
machinery have been made unnecessary by 
structural steel, and the modern machine 
shop frequently takes the form of a steel 
framework, with glass sides and glass roof— 
almost a greenhouse. 

A certain Pennsylvania plant, making 
heavy machinery, occupies four separate 
buildings, and the product has to pass through 
all the four buildings before it is completed. 
When the first building’s operations on a 
piece of machinery are finished, the machinery 
is loaded on a truck by straining man-power 
and dragged by man-power into the second 
building—and so on till it is at length loaded 
by man-power upon a freight-car. Not far 
away is a modern factory that makes mine 
pumps. The ore is brought into one end 
of the factory on freight-cars, and at the 
opposite end the finished pumps are loaded 
on other freight-cars—and between the two 
ends man-power has no lifting to do. The 
difference in business methods and equipment 
in the two plants is not greater than the 
difference in the working conditions that 
surround the employees. This second concern 
moved from a very common plant into its 
new establishment three years ago, so it has 
had an unusual opportunity to contrast the 
ordinary with the best. It has found that it 
can turn out a given piece of work in 50 per 
cent. less time than formerly, and while giving 
full credit for this to better arrangement and 


_ equipment, it also gives large credit to the 


increased efficiency of its workmen under the 
improved conditions. 

Here, more specifically, are some of the 
conditions that surround the workmen of 
another factory making machinery—condi- 
tions far above the average. Formerly, in 
summer, the men in the forge room suffered 
greatly from the intense heat; on especially 
hot days it was necessary to close that depart- 
ment. A fresh-air cooling system has been 
introduced, and the men work in comfort and 
there are no shut-downs for the company. 
The air is drawn by blowers from high above 
the building, driven through large tubes and 
discharged through pipes upon the workmen 
at every forge. The pipes are flexible and 
the workman is thereby enabled to direct 
the air current to any spot where he may 
care to stand. Also in the forge room the 
employees’ working clothes became soaked 
with perspiration, and the men had either 
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to carry them home to be washed and dried 
or put them on sour and sticky the next 
morning. As a rule, the latter was done. 
A simple laundry room, with a drying closet, 
was introduced, and now a couple of minutes’ 
washing at the end of the day makes it 
possible for the men to begin work every 
morning in fresh clothes. The water closets 
are as good as those of a private home; 
there are shower baths; in the late additions 
to the factory there is an individual stationary 
wash-basin for every employee; ail through 
the factory are porcelain drinking fountains 
supplied with refrigerated filtered water. 
“This is not charity,” the president of the 
company said to me. “And it’s not philan- 
thropy. It’s just the ‘square deal.’ And 
we’ve been well paid.” 

Perhaps no other single device illustrates 
more emphatically than does the ‘‘blower’”’ 
how it is possible to better working condi- 
tions, for nowhere were conditions worse 
than in those trades in which the blower has 
given greatest relief—metal polishing, for 
example. The work of metal polishers is 
removing the dirt and surface roughness from 
castings, and this is done on emery wheels 
making two or three thousand revolutions a 
minute. Before the day of the blower the 
dust and fine particles of the metal were 
thrown off into the air, and of course the 
workman’s stomach and lungs got their 
share of this dust and metal. The adoption 
of metal polishing as a trade was equivalent 
to sentencing one’s self to an early death. 
Ninety-eight per cent. of metal polishers died 
of consumption, usually at from twenty-one 
to thirty-five years of age. ‘‘Twenty years 
ago,” said the business agent of the New 
York metal polishers, “I knew two thousand 
polishers and buffers in and around New York, 
and there were not ten men among them 
fifty years old. We went fast in those days. 
First the stomach—then the lungs—then 
the black box.”’ 

But now the blower has come (in its sim- 
plest form it is a fan, like an electric fan, 
which forces or draws the current through a 
pipe or series of pipes), the emery wheel has 
been hooded, and the draft carries off dust 
and grit—and there is no measuring the 
immense benefit to the men. But even 
to-day some short-sighted employers try 
to evade installing blowers, or to run them 
when they have them in; they merely see 
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that blowers cost money, and that power to 
keep them going costs money. Recently a 
polisher, from a shop without blowers, who 
had that threatening sickness at the stomach, 
went to see a doctor. The doctor introduced 
warm water into the man’s stomach, then 
drew off the stomach’s contents. The polisher 
gave one look at what had come from within 
him—mud and gutter water it appeared to be 
—made a rush out of the doctor’s office, and 
hasn’t been near a polishing shop since. In 
one shop, which had no blowers till a short 
time ago, the men had named the polishing 
machines “Murder Row.’’ Since blowers have 
been installed the row is such a comparative 
health resort that the men have rechristened 
it ‘Coney Island.” 

The blower has been to manufacturing 
jewelers an immediate source of pecuniary 
profit. The polishings of gold and silver- 
ware were of course valuable, and the floors 
of shops were always carefully swept up. 
But however great the care, a proportion of 
the precious dust was lost. One item of the 
loss was the gold and silver inhaled by the 
polishers. There was but one method to 
recover this metal, and that was to secure a 
mining lease, to go into effect after his death, 
upon the body of the employee—but this 
seems to have occurred to no one. The 
jewelers watched the inhalation of their gold 
in frantic helplessness—till the blower came; 
and now, with the assistance of an additional 
device, every atom of the valuable dust is 
recovered. ‘‘ It pays to be good.” 

A remarkable feature of the improvement 
in factories is that the new factory is no 
more expensive than would be its small- 
windowed, unventilated, insanitary prede- 
cessor if the latter were to be duplicated at 
present prices of labor and material. For 
example, take the textile mills. Their better 
lighting has cost their owners nothing—has in 
fact been a great saving. A generation ago 
mill walls were much thicker than necessary, 
and the window area much smaller than at 
present. This means more bricks than now, 
so a greater cost. It is an obvious truth that 
in ordinary cases the more glass and the 
fewer bricks you can safely put into a factory’s 
walls the less those walls will cost. The 
expense of ventilation is small, ranging from 
systems that cost almost nothing to install 
and nothing to maintain, upto systems that 
cost a few thousand dollars to put in and a 
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hundred or two a year for power to drive the 
fans. Sanitary improvements have been 
similarly inexpensive. The difference in cost 
between the wholly inadequate toilet facilities 
in the older type of mill employing 500 
operatives and the better arrangements of a 
modern mill employing the same number of 
men would be no more than about a thou- 
sand dollars. 

There are few things more depressing than 
the exterior of the average factory building 
—walls, windows, roof—a composite of dingi- 
ness and straight lines. Yet factories are not 
necessarily eye-wearying dittos. An archi- 
tect cannot turn his fancy loose upon a 
factory; rigid requirements of machinery 
forbid this. Nevertheless a factory offers 
almost the same opportunities for pleasing 
architectural treatment as does the large 
public school—and recent years have seen the 
erection in cities of some public school build- 
ings of most excellent design. An additional 
expenditure of 10 per cent. or less at the 
time of building ‘is sufficient to transform a 
factory of forbidding exterior into one of 
attractive appearance. 

There is beginning to be a distinct move- 
ment toward improving outward appearances, 
as witness dozens of factories about Boston, 
with well-trimmed lawns, carefully-kept paths, 
and perhaps the dead line of the roofs broken 
with turrets. Manufacturers are realizing 
that a good appearance is an asset; that their 
employees come to work with more alacrity 
if their working place looks a little less like 
a prison. Still factory architects, with one 
longing eye on beauty, meet a stone wall in 
the factory owners’ natural instinct to put no 
more capital into their buildings than is 
absolutely necessary. One architect told me 
of his attempt to induce an owner to build an 
attractive tower above the central entrance 
of his new factory. This tower would be an 
ornament and also would contain the water 
for fire protection, usually kept in a tank 
perched on the roof. The mill owner heard 
him through, then asked dryly: ‘Will that 
tower pay any dividends?” The architect 
had to admit that it would not. “Show me 
how towers’ll pay dividends, and you can 
stick on as many towers as you can get on.” 
The architect could not show him, and to-day 
a dingy, long-legged water tank stands on 
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the roof of the new factory and adds its 
quota of bald ugliness to the depressing 
ensemble. 

And yet a pleasant exterior does pay 
dividends, indirectly. A manufacturer had 
a couple of acres about his plant, to which he 
had never given much attention. His em- 
ployees had the not unusual habit of throwing 
all sorts of rubbish upon this ground, with 
the result that the plot resembled a section of a 
city dump. He had a rudimentary esthetic 
sense, and he felt ashamed whenever he looked 
out upon this waste space—a feeling that 
became acute when he hurried a visiting 
customer across it. .He issued orders that no 
more rubbish be thrown upon the yard. 
The orders had little effect. Then he had a 
new idea. He plowed the bit of ground, put 
in grass seed, set out trees, and even installed 
a little fountain. Now the employees are 
proud of the appearance of their working 
place, and it is a point of honor with them to 
throw nothing upon the well-kept lawns. 
They have an appreciably better attitude 
toward the factory and toward the owner as 
well. As for the owner, he is proud, too, 
and brags of the factory’s pleasant surround- 
ings in his advertising matter—to the profit 
of his business. 

Other manufacturing industries than those 
mentioned could be touched upon in a 
similar way, but enough has been set down to 
show the measure of improvement. Uni- 
versal ideal working conditions have not 
arrived—not by any means. One manu- 
facturer told me that for one factory with 
wholesome modern working conditions there 
are ten of the other sort. But there is a 
powerful upward tendency. A maker of 
clothing, one of the foremost of the country, 
remarked to me, speaking of his own industry: 
“We are just beginning to realize that our 
business demands, and humanity demands, 
the best possible working conditions for our 
employees. The factories have all got to 
rise to this standard, and are rising.’”’ Dozens 
of manufacturers in other lines, who have 
the new wisdom, expressed themselves to me 
to the same effect. 

The lump of manufacturers is being leavened 
—slowly perhaps, but still leavened; and the 
selfishly beneficent icaven is, ‘It pays to bt 
good.” 
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/ NHIS is our church—a church wide 
enough to welcome Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jew, atheist, agnostic and 

infidel—and its creed is the Golden Rule.” 

The man who spoke—a Socialist—stood 
in the audience of the great hall of Cooper 

Union in New York at a Sunday night meet- 

ing of the People’s Institute. Tremendous 

applause followed his statement, and there 
were shouts of, ‘“That’s right.” About him 
were people born in nearly every creed and 
representing many nationalities. They were 
working men and women, too, They seldom 
attended church, yet they had assembled 
every Sunday night for years to hear talks 
on ethical subjects. On the platform—the 
one from which Abraham Lincoln made his 

famous ‘‘Cooper Union Address’’-—were a 

Unitarian minister, a Jewish rabbi (a Catholic 

priest was on the programme but was unable 

to come), and a former professor of literature, 

Mr. Charles Sprague Smith, managing director 

of the Institute. Occupying every chair and 

overflowing to the aisles, those sixteen hundred 
people, many of them recruited from tene- 
ments and cheap lodging houses, formed 
the largest church of the people in the world. 

The same Socialist figured in another 

Sunday-night picture at Cooper Union. Pro- 

fessor Walter Wyckoff of Princeton Univer- 

sity had lectured on “‘ Ethics and Economics,” 
showing that a thing wrong ethically is wrong 
economically. Following these lectures the 
audience is requested to ask the speaker 
questions. The Socialist arose and said: 
“How about the Rockefeller ‘tainted’ 
money?’’ There was applause, Continuing, 
he said: “Instead of sixteen hundred honest 
working people this hall should be filled with 

Rockefellers and Hydes.’’ Again the crowd 

broke into cheers. The Socialist kept on, 

his eyes flaming: ‘“‘We must drive out those 


people—the only flag is the red flag of Social- 
ism.’ It was the signal to a score of Socialists 
for a demonstration, and there was great con- 
fusion. A human volcano was in eruption. 
But a scholarly looking man, with clear blue 
eyes showing kindly behind his glasses, 
stepped quickly to the edge of the platform 
and raised his hand. It was Mr. Smith. In 
an instant the tumult ceased—the human 
tide that threatened to overwhelm order 
was swept back. 

“My brothers,” he said, ‘do we need here 
in America to work for democracy through 
revolution by waving the red flag, or through 
the ballot ?”’ 

“The ballot,” they cried, and the vote, 
taken immediately, declared it. The ques- 
tions and answers continued quietly. 

Outbreaks like this do not occur often at 
the People’s Institute, but when they do they 
are suppressed as quickly as they are fomented. 
Good feeling follows. It is a mild-looking, 
ex-professor of literature and teacher of 
democracy who does it; who holds that some- 
times seething crowd in check. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Smith was Professor 
of Modern Languages and Foreign Literature 
at Columbia University. After he had re- 
tired and become a lecturer, there came to 
him the idea of a new educational institution 
—one that would stand free and alone, not 
responsible to college, board of education, 
political, social or labor organizations, repre- 
senting all sections of society and dedicated 
to a better understanding among people of 
different beliefs and social theories. The 
plan for a People’s Institute developed until 
1897, when, at Mr. Smith’s invitation, a 
group of representative New York citizens 
met to consider the project. Among them 
were the late Abram Hewitt (the meeting 
was held at his home), the Rev. Heber Newton, 
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Mr. W. E. Dodge, Dr. Felix Adler, the Rev. 
W.S. Rainsford and Mr. Everit Macy. Peo- 
ple of all classes joined the movement. Among 
the earliest workers was Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor. The purposes of the Institute sum- 
med up at the final organization were: 

To furnish the people continued and 
orderly education in social science, history, 
literature. 

To assist, so far as possible, in the solution 
of present social problems. 

To respect all differences of opinions and 
creed and make no alliance with any political, 
social or religious party. 

Out of the school of practical social science 
which was established with lectures on timely 
subjects at Cooper Union grew the People’s 
Church. It had a creed. In the East Side 
were the waiting thousands ready, so Mr. 
Smith firmly believed, to join the movement. 
But there was no church; so Mr. Hewitt, who 
was then Mayor, offered the use of the great 
hall at Cooper Union. Thus, that historic 
platform was dedicated to a Church for the 
People, which had as its chief article of faith, 
The Brotherhood of Man. Mr. Smith early 
laid down these two rules: 

“There shall be no proselyting.”’ 


“There shall be no attack of creed upon 


creed.” 

The money to start the work was raised 
by subscription. When Mr. Smith left Mr. 
Hewitt’s house the night the final details 
had been agreed on, his host, accompanying 
him to the door, said kindly: 

“T have seen this thing tried many times 
before. It has always failed, and you will 
fail also.” 

But it has not failed. Many in that first 
Sunday-night audience came as scoffers, but 
remained to think seriously and join heartily 
in the work. Hundreds of men who had not 
been inside a church since their childhood 
found themselves listening interestedly to 
a preacher. Why? Because he was not 
preaching religion, but talking about some- 
thing in which they were interested, and in a 
simple, human way. And the people came 
back the next Sunday, and the next. From 
the platform at Cooper Union I have watched 
the same faces week after week. Many of 
the men (there were only a few women in 
the audience), have occupied the same seats 
for years. It is a curious mingling of types— 
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young men with the eager look of the ambi- 
tious student, middle-aged working men 
anxious to improve their mental condition, 
and here and there an old man for whom 
the Institute in its various branches has pro- 
vided a fruitful diversion for his closing 
years—dreamy Jews, alert Japanese, stolid 
Germans and vigorous Americans, represent- 
ing all beliefs and all social theories. 

These people remember what they see and 
hear. The night Professor Wyckoff spoke 
an old woman said as he walked out of the 
hall, ““Mr. Wyckoff made a more popular 
talk than he did three years ago.”’ 

No speaker is asked to address the Peo- 
ple’s Institute because he is an orator. He 
must have something to say. Two things 
are demanded of a speaker, knowledge and 
sincerity. There is no place for the preacher 
of revolution. An open discussion follows 
every address, and the speaker must keep his 
wits about him to answer. All kinds of 
questions are hurled from the fioor. Some of 
them are posers. The ill-equipped man who 


by some mistake gets a place on the platform 
fares badly. The audience never counten- 
ances a wilful slurring or evasion of questions 
—the questioner demands specific informa- 


tion or a clear-cut point of view. 

Men like Dr. W. S. Rainsford, the Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Mr. J. G. Schurman, Mr. 
Robert Fulton Cutting, Mr. John Ford, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, and Professor John Graham 
Brooks, speak throughout the year at the 
Sunday-night meetings. The late W. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., and Dr. McGlynn were frequent 
speakers. There is a wide range of subjects. 
One week “Brotherhood”’ is the theme; the 
next “Political Corruption versus Purity in 
Politics.’”” ‘“‘The Church and the Working 
Man”’ or “The Moral Value of Business’’ may 
be the subject. 

At the close of every Sunday-night meeting 
the people, standing, sing a hymn. New 
words are written each week by Mr. Smith, 
and the music is some well-known melody. 
One Sunday night I heard the audience sing 
“Liberty”? to the music of the Russian 
national anthem. The last stanza was: 

Lo! in the East a new splendor awaking! 

Nature everywhere bursts into song! 

Brothers, my brothers, the morning is breaking, 

Liberty’s morning awaited so long! 

Borne on the stirring martial melody, 

and sung by a thousand people, recruits in 
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a great democracy, and gathered from many 
lands, the words had an impressive meaning. 

The result of the People’s Church is this: 
It has provided a pleasant and profitable 
Sunday-night place of rendezvous for hundreds 
of men who might otherwise be at concert 
‘halls, cheap theatres, or low clubs. It has 
given these men a moral and spiritual uplift, 
brought them in touch with the live prob- 
lems of the day, made them better and more 
intelligent citizens and taught them to respect 
differences of creed. 

To the clergyman who, from the confines 
of a fashionable pulpit, only guessed at what 
the people were thinking about, it has given 
an intimate contact with the masses, which 
has broadened and made him more catholic 
in his views. On the other hand, it has 
removed the suspicion with which many of 
the so-called “common people’’ regarded 


the clergy, and lessened, to a degree, their 
hostility to the church. 

The People’s Church performed a human- 
izing work, but it did not deal with all the 
public questions that touched everybody; 
so a People’s Forum, which was a part of the 
original People’s Institute plan, was created. 


Mr. Smith believed that the mass-meeting 
more clearly represented the voice of the peo- 
ple than anything else, save the ballot. 
When danger or spoliation threatens public 
interests, a meeting is held at Cooper Union. 
Strong speeches are made and resolutions 
adopted. Often the voice of the people, 
uttered at these meetings in protest against 
misuse of public utilities, is heard and heeded 
in the high places. , 

The People’s Forum is significant of thework 
and the influence of the People’s Institute. 
It applies to national problems, too. Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell University (who 
was a member of the Philippine Commission) 
spoke on the Philippine problem, for example. 
A vote is frequently taken on the subject dis- 
cussed, and that night 1,700 people out of 
1,704 expressed their approval of the speaker’s 
declaration—that the Filipinos should ulti- 
mately have independence. The vote, how- 
ever, is not always so overwhelmingly with 
the speaker. 

In the People’s Forum, state and city 
officials often discuss the work of their depart- 
ments, and with the aid of intelligent ques- 
tions from the audience, are able to give an 
intimate view of the machinery of govern- 
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ment. Eminent lawyers and public men 
discuss economic subjects in simple fashion, 
and the people get every point of view. 

The forum has made the people feel that 
they have an organ through which they can 
express themselves. It has given a new 
definition to the word “masses.”’ Instead of 
a disorganized, unintelligent mob preaching 
anarchy, there has been shown a group of 
people declaring for law and civic order. 

The audience of the People’s Institute does 
not always meet shoulder to shoulder in the 
hall of Cooper Union. They meet also at 
the People’s Club, which is a successful work- 
ing out of another Institute plan. Go to the 
large brownstone house at No. 318 East 
15th Street any night and you will see Jew 
and Gentile in social intercourse. Some are 
playing whist, others are reading books or 
magazines, while some are grouped about the 
piano, singing. On the wall in the large 
assembly room hang portraits of Lincoln and 
Washington and some plaster reliefs from the 
Parthenon. The American flag is draped 
over the door. You can hear the click of 
checkers and chess-men in the rooms upstairs. 
Attractive young women and old men enjoy 
the same pleasures. This is the People’s 
Club, formed originally out of the audience 
at Cooper Union. It has no creed, and 
religion is never discussed. Its purpose is 
“to bring together different sections of society 
upon the basis of their common humanity, 
and to cultivate in them a sense of social 
responsibility and a spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness.” 

The majority of the members are Jews, but 
some of the oldest are Gentiles. The club 
is self-supporting, although the dues are only 
forty centsamonth. It rents two floors of the 
building on East 15th Street which is owned 
by the People’s Institute. Every Saturday 
night there is an entertainment; twice a 
month a dance is given. 

The club has proved to be a great promoter 
of matrimony. In one week five engage- 
ments among members were announced. It 
has entered thoroughly into the character 
and life of the members. There is an old 
man, a Gentile, who has not missed an enter- 
tainment in six years. His wife and daughter 
died shortly before the club was started. He 
turned to it for companionship, and he has 
got it. 

Every season lectures on timely subjects 
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are given by well-known people. This year, 
for example, Mr. John Ford spoke on 
“Future Rapid Transit in New York City,” 
Mr. Homer Davenport on “The Power of 
the Cartoon,” and Dr. James H. Canfield on 
“The Many and the Few.” A class in social 
ethics has been conducted by the Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, and there are courses in 
literature and dramatic art. Plays are given 
every season at Carnegie Lyceum. All these 
privileges and opportunities are free of 
charge, and are part of the work of the 
People’s Club. 

Perhaps a more significant work than all 
this is the First Voters’ Course. Intended 
especially for men between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-five years, it is really a prac- 
tical school for the voter. The leader is Mr. 
William Chauncey Langdon of Pratt Insti- 
tute. The course is made interesting as well 
as instructive. On the first evening, for 
example, the general subject was “The 
Citizen in a Democracy,” and the various 
phases taken up were: “Paper Government 
vs. Real Government,”’ “‘How Far the Ballot 
Box Governs Country or City,” “The Making 
of Laws vs. their Enforcement,’’ ‘The 
Citizen vs. the Machine.”’ 


After the talk there is an open discussion. 
Here, then, is a constructive work that teaches 


good and intelligent citizenship. It is an 
effective weapou against “machine’’ politics 
that might be followed with profit in other 
localities. 

An experiment with a Shakespeare recital 
at Cooper Union led Mr. Smith to the larger 
work of bringing the best drama within the 
reach of the people. The East Side audience 
liked the bare recital of ““The Merchant of 
Venice.” “If they can sit through this, they 
would be enthusiastic over a play,” said Mr. 
Smith. It was impossible to get a theatre 
and the people could not afford to go to the 
uptown play houses. So Mr. Smith brought 
the theatre to Cooper Union. The historic 
platform became a stage. The Ben Greet 
Company gave “The Merchant of Venice” 
twice and ‘Twelfth Night’’ once. Circulars 
were sent to the public schools and hundreds 
of pupils and their parents came. There was 
no scenery or play of lights, but every speech 
fell on eager ears. Many people in the 
audience had books of the play. It was 
a genuine, ‘popular’? theatre, the prices 
being fifteen, twenty-five and fifty cents at 
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night and twenty-five and thirty-five at the 
matinee. 

So with music. Three years ago, in con- 
junction with the People’s Institute, Mr. 
Franz Arens began a series of symphony con- 
certs at Cooper Union. Admission to one 
concert was ten cents; to the course of six, 
twenty-five cents. The deficit was made up 
by voluntary subscription. Instead of hear- 
ing ‘the latest popular songs of the day” 
from Bowery stages, the people heard Bach, 
Beethoven and Wagner. 

Thus, with music, drama, a school of prac- 
tical social science, a church and a forum, 
the People’s Institute fills every night of 
nearly every week with pleasure or profit 
for the masses. The cost each year is about 
$11,000. Behind its slow but sure unfolding 
has been the unswerving patience and cheer- 
ful faith of one man. With generations of 
culture behind him, Mr. Smith put aside the 
classical studies that were dear to him, to 
take up this work of, and for, the people. 
His faith in unity and brotherhood has won 
their confidence. Every day they come to his 
office in the building occupied by the club to 
tell him of their needs and their aspirations. 
He sits at a small roll-top desk and can see 
the children at play in Stuyvesant Square. 
The parents of many of them go to the 
Institute. Arranged around the walls are 
rows of books. Often he stops in his work to 
pick up the Odyssey, the Iliad or a volume 
of Goethe. He is still a professor, but of 
democracy. 

Ask him the significance of all that the 
People’s Institute is doing and he says, “It 
is the beginning of a progressive democracy 
which will depend upon an alert, intelligent 
citizenship created by activities like’ people’s 
churches and people’s forums. This people’s 
movement is to-day a great soul searching 
for a body, and there is no work for the future 
of America that we can do equal to that of 
giving it such a body. He who builds in New 
York City a worthy People’s Hall. will set 
an example to all other centres of population. 
Halls like this will be the home of the new 
sane democracy, founded not on class struggle 
but on the union of all for the welfare of all.’ 

Such establishments as the People’s Insti- 
tute in New York are practical and uplifting 
schools of democracy, where the masses, by 
contact and teaching, learn to be tolerant 
and useful citizens. 
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THE WORK DONE BY THE HORACE 


MANN SCHOOL IN NEW YORK WITH 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF TEACHING—CONNECTING CLASSROOM WORK 
WITH EVERYDAY LIFE—DEVELOPING MINDS AND BODIES TOGETHER — 
BRINGING OUT INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS — THE SCHOOL BECOMING 


A SECOND HOME—AN EXAMPLE OF 


MODERN PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


BY 


DOROTHY 


HE average American looks up at the 

| name over the door of the big build- 
ing opposite Columbia University and 

reads: ‘‘The Horace Mann School.” “Ah!” 


he exclaims, “‘evidently Mr. Mann left a great 
sum of money to endow the school.’”’ Horace 


Mann, however, was not a millionaire but the 
greatest educator America has ever produced, 
and he left, not money, but a vital ideal of 
education. 

Even after the visitor has gone all through 
this beehive of happy industry, after he 
knows many of the numberless details of the 


work, he is most impressed by the fact that 
the great building has been erected, the thou- 
sand children assembled, the many teachers 
brought together, in an attempt to realize an 
ideal. All American education is striving 
for an ideal, but the Horace Mann School can 
urge none of the usual excuses for failure to 
reach the best. Owing to its unique organiza- 
tion, all forces are eagerly pushing it in the 
right direction. The most unusual of these 
forces is Teachers College, the department of 
the science of education of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the largest institution for the 
advanced training of teachers in the world. 
Naturally the authorities aim to have the 
best possible observation school for their 
students, as they need to see the principles of 
their profession put into actual practice. In 
place of the average board of business men, 
the school has a board of supervisors, com- 
posed of heads of departments in Teachers 
College, every one of whom depends for suc- 
cess in his work on the good condition of the 
school and on knowing all that can be known 
about the teaching of his subject. The sizable 
tuition fee, generous gifts and endowments, 
and the connection with Columbia furnish 
funds, so that the material wants are amply 
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supplied. It is not a question of struggling 
through obstacles to the best, but of heart- 
searching inquiry for the best. 

Teachers College, in order to fulfil its ideal, 
was obliged to have a school of observation, 
but as the Horace Mann School grew and 
prospered, it became more and more difficult 
to keep it in the smooth running order essen- 
tial to a model school, while the necessary 
amount of practice teaching was being done 
by the students. To meet this emergency 
the Speyer School was created, through the 
generosity of Mr. James Speyer. This has a 
special mission, beyond its strictly pedagogic 
connection with Teachers College, which is, 
to illustrate the possibilities of the school as a 
social centre in a community. There all the 
actual teaching by students of Teachers 
College is done, and this leaves the huge build- 
ing containing the Horace Mann Schools op- 
posite Columbia University as an immense 
object lesson to the swarms of teachers from 
this country and abroad, who congregate in 
Teachers College. To the children, whom it 
takes from kindergarten to college, it is a 
place of eager interests, of healthy routine 
and of unvarying joy. The comparison which 
every middle-aged reader of this article can 
make for himself between the schools of his 
own generation and this example of their 
latest and most complete development, will 
show him in what direction American educa- 
tion is moving. 

The little fellow in a sailor suit, who stands 
in one of the large, sunny gymnasiums, throw- 
ing his whole soul into the crisp and inspiring 
gymnasium work, does not in the least suspect 
that, according to the latest and best theories, 
he is developing his central nervous system as 
well as his muscles; that he will.be able to 
learn his “‘number’’ lesson better because he 
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has learned how to control his arms in a dumb- 
bell exercise; that every movement he makes 
has been carefully adapted to his period of 
development by spectacled professors in 
laboratories with exquisitely delicate appara- 
tus. He does not even notice the serious man 
in the corner taking notes, but after his stir- 
ring half hour’s work and his plunge in the big 
swimming pool, he calls to a comrade, as they 
form in line to go back to their classroom, 
‘Say, isn’t the new gym great!”’ 

The little girl, carefully measuring the roller 
of the loom she is manufacturing, and thinking 
with eager pleasure of the cloth of her own 
weaving she can show to her mother, does 
not realize that she is exemplifying the beauty 
and dignity of work applied to home interests. 
The big high-school boy, clad in overalls, 
who watches a furnace in the foundry of the 
school, is not aware that he has been assigned 
to that work as a deliberate corrective to a 
too luxurious home life. That group of chil- 
dren living for a time the life of the Puritans, 
have no idea that they are carrying out the 
latest theory of historical study by correla- 
tion. Their manual training takes the form 
of constructing block houses, looms, Colonial 
fireplaces and the like; their drawings are 


of schoolmates posed in Puritan costume; 
their geography is a study of New England 
and its natural features; their reading is of 
John Alden and Miles Standish; their English 


compositions are imaginary letters from 
Puritan boys and girls to friends in England. 

The family of every Horace Mann child of 
experience can tell the grade at which a child 
has arrived by the world in which he lives. 
The little beginner in the first grade lives with 
imaginary primitive people whose mental 
processes are not unlike his own. He learns 
to read in order that he may know of the 
“primitive child’’ and the obstacles he over- 
comes. He learns to weave that he may 
make a blanket for his hero, and to write that 
he may tell his notions of what he would have 
done if he had been a cave-dweller. He makes 
moccasins and little Indian shirts and head- 
dresses, and at the end of the year, arrayed in 
his self-constructed Indian garb, he is a child 
with no germ of imagination if he does not 
thrill at the thought of Indian life. More- 
over, thanks to the quickening of his whole 
nature through his interest, he can read and 
write better than children used to at the end 
of the second year of school. 
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In the second grade he becomes pastoral 
and agricultural, makes Pueblo houses, notices 
the weather, studies the animals needed for 
his imaginary agricultural pursuits, works in 
the school greenhouse and the school garden, 
and generally attaches himself very solidly to 
the green earth on which he lives. 

Your third-grade child lives in old Man- 
hattan of the Dutch days—begins his study 
of history with the city in which he lives. The 
fourth graders find in American heroes an 
introduction to a gathering of fascinating 
people, though they do not realize that their 
absorbing interest is due to a recognition of 
the fact that a taste for history must be begun 
by showing its individual or human side. 

The fifth grade is all for Alexander and 
Julius Caesar. On one occasion a big delega- 
tion of Horace Mann fifth graders went up 
the Hudson River by special invitation to see 
John Burroughs—their other specialty in that 
grade is bird lore—and on the way they 
gathered in animated groups, discussing with 
heat the campaigns of Alexander, or “‘ what 
I’d have done in his place!’” This keen and 
vital interest is the result of cunningly ar- 
ranged devices to avoid that fatal division, 
made in all good faith by an American school- 
child, of the nations of the earth into ‘“‘real 
men and history men.’’ The professor has 
devoted himself to an examination of German 
methods of history study for children, and 
with these actual New York children in his 
mind has adapted and modified those sys- 
tems into what will best suit them. At every 
stage of what seems spontaneous interest in a 
subject, the teacher and a professor from 
Teachers College have held anxious and 
absorbing conferences over the way the work 
is going. 

The Horace Mann child of the sixth grade 
lives in the Middle Ages, becomes feudal in 
his very soul. He reads ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ writes 
medieval compositions, and the pictures in 
his classrooms are of life in the Middle Ages. 
Coeur de Lion, the Black Prince and holy Saint 
Louis are not “history men” to him. It is 
curious and significant that he learns geogra- 
phy and spelling better because of this stimu- 
lus to his whole intellectual activity. The 
mastery of their mother-tongue, which these 
boys and girls possess when they are ready 
for the high school, is a direct refutation of 
the theory that what is interesting may not 
be profitable. The feats of arithmetical 
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accuracy which they perform are no less 
admirable because they have come with the 
spontaneous unfolding of the child’s whole 
nature. 

One year something curious in the relation- 
ships of the seventy-odd children in the sixth 
grade was noticed, and an investigation 
showed that an entire and very real feudal 
system had grown up. The strongest and 
most popular boys were “seigneurs,’’ and the 
others faithfully clung about them as loyal 
followers, having put hand to hand and 
promised ‘‘to be thy man.’”’ The discovery 
was made through the appeal of a small and 
weak boy who was getting worsted in a tussle 
over the big push ball in one of the gymna- 
siums. Stopping a moment, he called to a 
big boy on the flying rings, ‘Seigneur Jones! 
Seigneur Jones! Vassal Robbins needs help!” 
The appeal was instantly answered by, “All 
right, vassal. Hold on a minute and I'll be 
there.””’ The incongruity of the mixture of 
modern boy slang with the medizval speech 
showed the vitality of the idea. 

Every year each class in the Horace Mann 
is allowed to have two parties, or entertain- 
ments, in the big “social rooms’’ at the top 
of the building. Usually the first one is a 
real party where children who have been 
separated all summer have a chance to get 
acquainted again; but the second (coming 
in the second half year) is nearly always an 
outgrowth of the pupils’ work in school, and 
is as a rule strikingly original. Last year 
the sixth grade made a play of ‘“ Ivanhoe,” 
writing the dialogue themselves and devising 
the costumes and scenery. The tin for greaves 
and gauntlets was easily worked in their big 
manual training rooms outside of school 
hours, but chain armor threatened to be an 
impossible achievement. Innumerable visits 
were paid to the Metropolitan Museum to 
study the armor there, and finally the problem 
was solved. A raid on the basement of a de- 
partment store was made; and laden with 
packages of wire-ring dish-cloths the sixth 
grade had armor in plenty. 

The boy whose historical imagination is 
dormant, but whose hands are clever, may 
not realize, as he plans and paints the scenery 
for a seventh-grade performance of ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar,”’ that this manual dexterity is forcing 
upon his otherwise wandering attention that 
ancient life he cannot learn from a book. 
The girl who falls constantly a little behind 
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her class in arithmetic and geography and is 
in a state of listless discouragement is elec- 
trified by the discovery of her talent in har- 
monizing colors. Does this mean that she is 
allowed to devote her whole strength to her 
art work? Not at all; only that the courage, 
energy and_ self-confidence she attains, 
through her success there, may be turned 
back in a beneficent reaction on her arith- 
metic; just as the vigor, accuracy and self- 
control learned in the daily gymnasium drill 
is turned on the mastery of that most difficult 
of arts, English spelling. 

An attempt is made to avoid what may be 
termed ‘‘pigeonhole learning’’—mastering a 
subject and tucking it carefully away where 
daily contact cannot give it life, like the boy 
kept in after school to learn how to spell gone, 
who wrote it correctly two hundred times, 
and then in all unconsciousness left a note on 
the teacher’s desk, “I have gorn home.”’ 
Advantage is taken of the intimate relations 
of the school, made possible by its organiza- 
tion, to connect every form of thought 
activity with every other form, so that the 
quickening of intellectual life may not only be 
begun, by some one of the varied forms of 
study, but may be at once communicated to 
other thought centres. 

Nature study in the elementary school is 
an excellent example of this constant effort 
at correlation. It is a great feature of the 
work of every grade to turn the keenness 
and accuracy of observation gained by first- 
hand: contact with nature upon problems of 
the schoolroom. The children have Colum- 
bia campus as a place where trees and birds 
and insects may be studied, and their class- 
rooms are always populated with rabbits, 
white mice, chickens, squirrels and the like 
in big cages, so that the habits of the com- 
moner animals may be known to these little 
city dwellers. The attempt is made to teach 
how to extract information from a book with 
the same alert and undeceived vision used on 
natural objects. One feature of the modern 
school that has been developed to a high degree 
here is the use of lantern slides for illustrating 
lessons. For instance, when a class is study- 
ing Japan, from time to time quantities of 
slides are brought over from Teachers Col- 
lege and an imaginary journey is taken 
through the country. Often some member 
of the class is charged to prepare the lecture 
and deliver it, and the training in fluency and 
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self-possession thus acquired is invaluable. 
In the study of some historical period slides 
showing the costumes and manners are shown. 

In spite of its size the Horace Mann School 
delights more in preserving individuality, 
the precious difference between child and 
child, than in any other feature. Classes are 
small, and trained minds are constantly at 
work upon the problems of making all systems 
of grading and the selection of studies as 
flexible as possible, while preserving a thor- 
oughly firm framework of organization. The 
really wise pedagogue never forgets the child 
who was in a towering rage and climbed upon 
the couch kicking and spitting like a little 
fury. His mother looked at him sadly and 
said, ““Why, what naughty devil has entered 
into my little boy?’’ Sitting up, indignantly, 
with tears of wrath and outraged originality 
streaming down his face, the little boy cried, 
“The kicking may come from the devil, but 
the spitting was my own idea!’’ Those 


“own ideas’’ are eagerly welcomed by edu- 
cators interested in the “whole child,’”’ rather 
than in the “spelling child’? or the “sum- 
doing child.” 

A check to undue openness to new peda- 
gogic ideas is the merciful provision of Provi- 


dence whereby every child has not only one 
teacher, but two parents. The very large 
body of intelligent patrons, most of them 
professional men, who have the keenest in- 
terest in the well-balanced development of 
their children, would form a solid and impass- 
able barrier to the adoption of fads. Several 
times a year parents, teachers and officials 
come together for an informal discussion of 
educational matters. 

Little children, the world over, are less 
easily compressed into uniform molds than 
those of larger growth, and consequently it is 
more a problem for high schools than for 
elementary schools to maintain the dis- 
cipline and the stimulus which come from 
large numbers of pupils together, while caring 
for the individual student who is different 
from the rest. Private preparatory schools 
are accused of pampering weak students. 
Modern public high schools, by their very or- 
ganization, are obliged to set to work, some- 
what brutally, on the principle of the survival 
of the fittest. In this question, as in most 
questions, the Horace Mann High School 
occupies middle ground. It must prepare 
for college, like all preparatory schools, so that 
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it cannot be too indulgent to weak or slow 
students. Against this practical necessity is 
set the eagerness of the educational experts 
connected with the school to try the innumer- 
able keys to a student’s mind which a thor- 
oughly modern high school curriculum pro- 
vides. If classical instruction falls on deaf ears 
there are the big laboratories of science with 
trained teachers alert to see promise of 
scientific minds, even if the acquisition of 
fact be small at first. Shop work and the 
handling of tools may be the method by 
which a boy learns cause and effect and the 
necessity for accuracy. 

This extreme flexibility of organization, 
whereby a student is shifted and changed 
till he finds his proper niche, is not attained 
in a large high school without a determined 
battle to retain systematic organization on 
the one hand and to avoid red tape on the 
other. With plenty of money, an _ inde- 
pendent position, no political interference and 
all officials united in the common aim of per- 
fecting methods, it is possible to realize more 
ideals than in schools partly dependent on 
trustees or school boards not composed of 
practical educators. 

A special teacher is kept constantly busy 
coaching those who are, for some reason, a 
little behind the class work. A week’s absence 
is followed by careful attention to the stu- 
dent’s work till the normal is again reached. 
There is a supply practically inexhaustible, of 
students of Teachers College who are only too 
glad to teach special classes or students for 
the sake of the practice. 

The high school is among the very few 
preparatory schools in the country where 
college preparatory work is combined with a 
full course of manual training. Another 
phase of the cult of the “whole child” so 
eagerly worshiped at the Horace Mann is 
the great number of activities outside the 
purely school work, which are encouraged 
as expressions of individual initiative. Basket- 
ball, handball, bowling, and swimming con- 
tests are of daily occurrence, and the big 
gymnasium building is alive through all of its 
five stories with ‘‘athletic events,’’ as the 
students delight to call them, in imitation 
of the doings in the Columbia gymnasium 
across the street. 

But the school building itself is not deserted 
when classes are over. The Junior Literary 
Society may be giving a play on the top 
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floor ; the mandolin club rehearsing in a vacant 
classroom on the ‘fourth floor; the chess 
club deciding the championship of New York 
among “prep. schools’”’ on the third; the fifth 
grade may be rehearsing a Norse drama, 
written by one of its members, on the second; 
the school orchestra practising in the big 
auditorium on the main floor, while from 
the front door the fifth-grade bird club may 
be setting out gaily for bird observations in 
Central Park. The sixteen-year-old editors 
of the high-school paper may be gravely 
discussing the relative value of manuscripts 
submitted in a prize contest, and the seventh- 
grade “‘reporters’’ for the elementary school 
magazine are keeping eyes open for all hap- 
penings of interest outside their regular work. 
No wonder the children love the big building. 

In these days, when papers are filled with 
reactionary talk against the modern “extras”’ 
in education, it is significant to find them so 
highly valued in a school which may be con- 
sidered, owing to unusually favorable con- 
ditions, as several years in advance of similar 
institutions. Here is no question of theories 
by pedagogues, but of actual test of what 
are sometimes called “fads” and of actual 
proof of their value when properly conducted. 
The great development of activities in the 
Horace Mann outside of regular school work 
goes to show that the tendency toward this 
in other schools is increasing. 

In the utterly mixed life of the average 
American city it is certainly of value to have 
the varying interests of the children and young 
people grouped about one centre. Formerly 
the Church supplied this want, but in these 
cosmopolitan days of mixed and infinitely 
diversified creeds and no creeds at all the 
school seems destined to play this rdéle. 

Anyone more than thirty can remember the 
utterly deserted and lonely aspect of his 
school building after “lessons’’ were over. 
It was a real ordeal to go back through the 
echoing and unfamiliar corridors for a for- 
gotten book. That condition was significant 
of the separation of the school from his real 
life. One of the most interesting features of 
modern education is the absorption by the 
school of activities formerly exercised else- 
where, but which, in the period of national 
transition from a simple to a complex life, 
were in danger of being lost altogether. It 
is said constantly of the Horace Mann School 
that it is a little world complete in all its 
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elements—a world of carefully planned occu- 
pations where every inhabitant has a chance 
for influence and profitable enterprise. 

A visitor from Chile exclaimed one day, 
“But how can you dare trust the children to 
do so many things alone? Where do they get 
the initiative and the continuity of purpose 
to carry out long and difficult undertakings?”’ 
The old rhyme of ‘‘Mother, may I go out to 
swim?’’ was quoted at him, but naturally 
escaped the Chilean comprehension, so that 
a fuller explanation was needed. ‘They 
learn to do things alone, by doing them alone 
—by standing on their own feet, even if at 
first they cannot keep their balance. And 
the reason we are so eager to teach them to 
walk quite alone is that in our own country, 
as it is organized, every person must decide 
himself on the path he wishes to follow, and 
walk his own way therein, for there is no one 
who will help him.” 

There are constant streams of visitors at 
the school, from every corner of the globe; 
from Europe, all varieties, from Swedish 
professors to Italian teaching nuns; from 
South America; from Australia; from India; 
many from England and very many from 
Japan. Their comments are various, but 
with one accord they exclaim over the evident 
delight of the students in their work. English 
people often criticise this feature, saying that 
there can be but slight discipline in acquiring 
knowledge with so little pain, and that no 
great amount of knowledge can be thus 
acquired. The fact that it is, after all, 
merely a big preparatory school which comes 
up to the standards of college entrance exami- 
nation and public-school curricula answers 
the latter criticism. To the first criticism 
the school must plead guilty. There is very 
little pain connected with learning in its 
walls. A dialogue of late occurrence will 
show this. An anxious mother arrived at 
school the morning of the great blizzard of 
last January to make sure that her children 
reached home in safety. One of the school 
officials met her in the hall and exclaimed, 
“Why, Mrs. , you don’t mean to say your 
children came to school this dreadful day! 
How did you happen to let them venture out?” 
To which Mrs. , hurrying. by, answered 
in exasperated wrath at her own discomfort 
and anxiety, ‘Let them come! How could 
I help it! I’d like to see a Horace Mann 
child you could keep away from school!” 
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ISTORY often repeats itself in epoch- 
H making events’ is a by-word with 
Oriental historians. 

Six hundred and twenty-four years ago, in 
the waters and on the very spot where the 
Russian Baltic Squadron met destruction, a 
great Mongolian fleet, its prows bent toward 
Japan in hostile invasion, was intercepted by 
Japanese vessels under Hojo Takatoki, and 
annihilated. Only three men of the for- 
midable force returned to China. 

It was a momentous victory for Japan. 
Under the Khans the Tartar Mongols were 
building up the bicontinental dominion which 
in India continued into modern times and 
which still limits the destiny of China. As 


they had overrun China, so—had this invasion 
prospered—they would at last have overrun 


and swayed Japan. When, in the full con- 
fidence of victory, the Mongolian fleet hoisted 
anchor the waters about Fukuoka were white 
with the awkward sails of lumbering war 
junks. On the result of the encounter that 
followed hung the fate of Japan: a separate 
existence, with development of her national 
individuality, or suppression of her national 
life. What might have been Japan’s history 
can be read in the fate of Oriental nations that 
did not escape the blasting course of Tartar con- 
quest, for Japan would have been but a depen- 
dency of the subdued Mongolian empire. 


JAPAN’S TWO GREAT NAVAL VICTORIES 


This battle, therefore, fought about the 
islands of Tsu and Iki and the province of 
Fukuoka, has been perpetuated in our 
histories for six centuries, taught in our 
schools, and talked of in our homes. It is a 
story that, told to our little boys and girls, 
sets their blood to leaping as when a Roman 
matron told to her children the tale of Horatius 
at the bridge. 

But the victory won by Admiral Togo is a 


greater victory than that of Hojo Takatoki, 
because its effects will be world wide. It is, 
to be sure, a victory for Japan, and every 
Japanese glows with pride because of it. 
The success of the Island Empire is the 
triumph of education and enlightenment in 
a race that had been excluded from world 
politics, and that was despised by the Russian 
Government as “‘little yellow monkeys’’; and 
this victory was possible only because of one 
thing: From the day of the Mongolian defeat 
the Japanese people, moved by the union of 
loyalty, devotion and spirit that we call 
Bushido—‘“‘the Soul of Japan’’—have given 
themselves, not only to the development of 
their military and naval strength, but to the 
development also of strength of individual and 
national character. 


THE FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF TOGO’S SUCCESS 


Yet this victory, dramatic and astounding 
as it is, would be without importance to the 
world at large were it not to be attended by 
other results than the mere preservation of 
Japan for another six hundred years from the 
inroads of foreign enemies. It has a far 
larger meaning than this. By the battle 
that swept Russia’s naval power from the 
high seas, the relations of the European 
powers to one another will be changed; the 
peace of the world will be secured; and the 
spread of civilization hastened throughout 
the Orient. 

As Nelson, in saving England at Trafalgar 
in 1805, saved Europe from Napoleonic 
military despotism and preserved free govern- 
ment, so Togo, in 1905, fighting to save 
Japan, saves Asia from Muscovitish military 
despotism and China from dismemberment, 
and establishes the world’s peace on a surer 
foundation. Nelson accomplished his work 
by making England a great European naval 
power: the world-wide results of Togo’s 
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victory will come from the establishment of 
Japan as a great power upon the Asiatic seas. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS NOW EASIER 


Yet the immediate effect of the Russian 
defeat upon the Japanese land operations 
deserves a passing word. Manifestly, all 
likelihood of the interruption of communica- 
tion by sea between Japan and her armies on 
the mainland has now been done away with. 
Supplies, troops and merchandise can be 
transported without danger of capture, nor is 
there any longer the need to accumulate great 
reserve stores on the mainland in provision 
against the possible breaking of sea com- 
munication. The greatest uncertainties of 
the Japanese military problem have been 
removed, and the moral stimulus of the naval 
triumph will act like wine upon our troops. 
The Manchurian campaign will go forward 
with strong impetus. Little, we may now 
say with confidence, stands between our 
armies and Harbin and Vladivostok; the fate 
. of Port Arthur is awaiting her twin port. 


EUROPEAN POLITICS RESHAPED 


A larger result than this, however—which 
but indirectly concerns nations other than 
Japan—is the readjustment of European 
relations that is already taking place. The 
chances of a continental war have been les- 
sened by the outcome of battle in Far 
Eastern seas. Germany, we must concede, 
has been relieved of a portion of her burden 
of home defense. Because of the decline of 
Russia, Germany’s Baltic coasts for the present 
need no defense from the supposed power of 
her Russian neighbor, France’s ally, and her 
Polack and Baltic Province boundaries re- 
quire a less careful guard; yet the lessening of 
danger from the ally of her French enemy 
does not materially strengthen Germany. 

On the other hand, France will perhaps 
gain by the loss of Russian co-operation. 
Her belligerent anxiety must hereafter be 
tempered by a touch of judgment when she 
realizes that she has now no allied power able 
to fall upon German flanks, and she is less 
likely to stir toil and trouble into the European 
kettle of diplomacy. Yet France gains, and 
gains immensely, by the good understanding 
she has thus been led to cultivate with Great 
Britain. In it are possibilities never offered 
by the Russian alliance. With Russia dwarf- 


ing day by day in international importance, 
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and with France and England upon terms of 
cordial understanding, the peace of Europe is 
safer than it has been for many a year. 


JAPAN’S NEW RESPONSIBILITY 


To Japan, however, fell with this victory 
something more than a mere opportunity to 
prosecute her own affairs successfully; a duty 
greater than her opportunity has overtaken 
her. As the Sea of Japan closed over the 
turrets of the last Russian battleship, 
there ended abruptly and forever the long 
struggle that has gone on to determine the 
mastery of the Oriental Pacific, and upon 
Japan fell inevitable responsibility for the 
safety of commerce, of travel and of life upon 
the waters of Eastern Asia and in the lands 
whose shores they beat. 

Our military ability has been recognized; 
Yalu, Port Arthur, Liaoyang, Mukden—the 
list of testimonials to the power of planning 
and of execution of the Japanese staff and 
soldiery need not be repeated. Yet, until 
this battle, Europe seemed to hesitate in 
conceding us an equal ability in naval war- 
fare. The shells, however, that shattered 
the hulls of the Baltic fleet destroyed the last 
reason for withholding judgment, and on the 
centenary of Trafalgar, when England sud- 
denly assumed a leading rank upon the sea, 
Japan even more suddenly emerged into 
naval greatness. Russia had long laid claim 
to the mastery of the Pacific in the North 
and West; but in forty-eight hours Russia’s 
sea power vanished—as completely as if 
her vessels had been only a mirage upon 
the horizon, that faded with the suddenness 
of an illusion. From that moment Japan 
had not only the right, by reason of position 
and power, to dominate the Western Pacific, 
but also the duty to control and protect it. 


JAPAN’S SPHERE THE EAST’S GATEWAY 


To perceive the significance of Japanese 
supremacy instead of Russian in the Asian 
Pacific, we must recall the distribution of the 
spheres of naval control among the great 
nations. Russia has been elithinated; France 
and Germany dare not despatch their stronger 
squadrons far from home; hence there remain 
of the powerful sea nations only the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. With the 
battles of Manila Bay and Santiago, America 
took rank again as a naval world-power; it 
dominates the Western and Southern Atlantic 
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and the Eastern and Southern Pacific. 
England is still what she became when she 
lost Nelson—the mistress of the North 
Atlantic, of the Mediterranean and of the 
Indian Ocean. There remains unoccupied 
only the Pacific region in the West and North, 
and this sphere falls now, naturally and incon- 
testably, to Japan. 

This distribution of spheres of dominance 
means much to the future of the world 
“Westward,” say your poets, “the star of 
empire takes its way’’; westward, therefore, 
must Occidental civilization move—across 
the expanses of Asia until, enriched again by 
the philosophy of the “gorgeous East,’ it 
flows at last into Europe, whence it sprang. 
In its van goes commerce, and attending it 
come development and growth. Of this 
civilization Japan is, in the Orient, the 
harbinger and the champion. Freedom of 
thought, freedom of belief, freedom of trade 
and freedom of national government: she is 
pledged to these and devoted to them, and 
her control in Asiatic waters means the 
preservation of free intercourse. China will 
remain intact, and the door will remain open 
through which enter Western ideas, Western 
arts and Western economic practice. 





THE GREAT TRIUMVIRATE OF NATIONS 


In this allegiance to Western civilization 
Japan is united with the other two nations of 
wide-reaching naval power. With England 
she is bound by common sympathies and by 
formal alliance; and with the United States, 
although the American foreign policy forbids 
an alliance such as that with England, she is 
bound no less closely by common ideals and 
common aims. The three dominant naval 
powers, therefore, on whom depend the 
integrity of Asiatic territory and the safety 
of the world’s commerce, are united in their 
general Asiatic policy and prepared to main- 
tain it; the one dangerous opponent to this 
policy is apparently reduced to impotence; 
and the Far East, under tutelage of Japan, 
seems about to enter upon a wonderful era of 
peace, of educational development, of in- 
dustrial growth, of commercial prosperity, of 
extending civilization. With the victory 
of Togo began a new era in history. 


ARE JAPAN AND AMERICA RIVALS? 


Already, however, the voice of the croaker 
is heard.in the land, and the alarmist (even 
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more hasty than he who ran to Job) cries 
out that the Sabines of Japan fall upon you— 
in plain words, that Japan, grown arrogant, 
will not brook American rivalry in the Pacific 
and that her eyes have already measured 
greedily the distance to the Philippines. 
There is, I suppose, no more doubt that the 
alarmist is sincere than that he is mistaken 
utterly—and mistaken utterly he is. 

There is between Japan and America no 
“rivalry.” Japan does not believe, and 
never has believed, that America is a land- 
grabbing nation. Her behavior to Japan has 
been direct and honest; her behavior to China 
in the Boxer difficulty confirmed our faith in 
her; her treatment of Cuba and of the Philip- 
pines shows us that she respects the rights 
of other peoples, and that where she inter- 
venes it is to build up, not to destroy. The 
objects of the two nations are alike: Japan 
does not expect American aggression. 

On the other hand, Japan is not seeking 
territory for the sake of conquest, nor influ- 
ence for the love of power—and were she doing 
so, what reason would there be for turning 
toward the Philippines and Guam _ when 
Korea and China are just beyond her? 
Japan hopes for neighbors of her own race, 
pursuing with her the arts and trades of peace, 
growing in commerce, growing in education, 
growing in individual and national character 
—neighbors with whom she can share equally 
in the give-and-take of national intercourse. 
She will not infringe upon foreign rights, nor 
does she look for infringement. 





THE CLOSER BONDS OF FRIENDSHIP 


Yet were America an exploiter of the weak 
and Japan eaten by desire of conquest, and 
were Japan’s natural sphere of influence the 
Philippines instead of Korea and China, there 
would be potent reasons from the past why 
she would hesitate to profit at America’s 
expense. The upright dealings of America 
with her throughout their fifty-one years of 
national acquaintanceship; the American free- 
dom, in dealing with Japan, from racial 
contempt; and especially our indebtedness to 
the United States for our introduction to 
Western civilization, must give us pause. 
The United States and Japan, in closely 
similar ways, are seeking the same ends, and 
there can scarcely be an interruption of the 
cordial understanding that now unites them. 
It follows, therefore, that an increase of 
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American naval force in the Pacific will not be 
challenged by Japan. It will, indeed, be 
welcomed. Japan has no small task before 
her in the patrol of all the North and West of 
the Pacific, and the presence of an effective 
American squadron in the same waters will 
relieve her from part of her burden of 
control. 

Nor will America suffer by such association. 
Six years ago an American statesman, talking 
with me of diplomacy in the Pacific, explained 
that the American position was untenable 
without an alliance with some strong naval 
power in Asiatic waters. That alliance is now 
furnished, not upon parchment in a formal 
treaty, but in the cordial understanding 
that unites our two governments and the 
people of the two countries. 


ADMIRAL TOGO 


With noseriously conflicting interests, there- 
fore, the governments of England, America 
and Japan can co-operate in preserving peace, 
advancing commerce and furthering civiliza- 
tion. Part of the world-wide meaning of 
the great victory is such a copartnership to 
such great ends. Not merely is there no 
cause of misunderstanding among the part- 
ners—there is asupreme reason for the closest 
union: the three great naval nations can, 
and they must henceforth, command the 
peace of the world. 

Until, therefore, the ‘“‘ waters of the Pacific 
turn unpacific” the relations of the three 
powers should remain free and cordial and 
their great work go on. In the fewest words, 
the meaning of Togo’s victory is world peace 
and world progress. 


ADMIRAL TOGO 


A STUDY OF THE MAN AND OF HIS EXTRAORDINARY QUALITIES 


HEN the battleship Mzkasa, at the 

\ \) head of the Japanese line of bat- 

tle, swung into the Tsushima 
Strait, on May 27th, a short, stout man with 
grizzled gray beard stood calmly on her bridge, 
like a statue in bronze. He had spent his life 
getting ready for this supreme test. From 
his fighting masthead fluttered the message: 
“The destiny of the Empire. depends on this 
action. You are expected to do your ut- 
most.’”” And when the little yellow men in 
the sleek green ships behind him had answered 
the signal with the greatest naval victory of 
modern times, Admiral Togo had established 
a new standard of sea conflict. 

For months the Western world waited for a 
sign from Togo. Amateur strategists won- 
dered why the Japanese commander did not 
sweep down upon Rojestvensky while he was 
unprovisioned and before he was reinforced. 
They did not know that safe behind the rocks 
of the Inland Sea he was aware of every 
movement of the Russian fleet; that he was 
biding his time, adding a touch here and there 
to his almost perfect fighting machine; that 
he had selected his own battleground and 
knew its depths to a fathom. Togo knew 
how to wait. 





It had been the same at Port Arthur. 
After the first dashing torpedo attacks, the 
world (that did not include Japan) wondered 
why Togo did not risk a large open engage- 
ment at once. But he waited—he knew the 
value of patience and watchfulness—and 
things happened. First he lured the gallant 
Makaroff to his death; he picked off the 
enemy’s ships one by one, and what he left 
the land guns pounded to pieces. He said 
nothing; he risked as little as possible. Thus 
he emerges from all the sea fighting of the 
war with more ships than he had at the begin- 
ning in spite of his losses at Port Arthur. 


BORN NEAR THE SEA 


What kind of a man is this taciturn chief 
whose achievements rank him the greatest 
admiral since Nelson? Ask any Japanese 
naval officer and he says: ‘He is a very 
modest man. He does not talk much.”’ 
That is all, yet those traits have distinguished 
him from his. childhood. His full name is 
Heihachiro Togo, and he was born fifty-six 
years ago in the Province of Satsuma (the 
Satsumans comprise the most powerful war- 
like clan in southern Japan), on the Island of 
Sakiado. In this province were born nearly 
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THE SCENE OF THE GREAT NAVAL BATTLE 


all the conspicuous Japanese leaders of the 
present war—Oyama, Kuroki, Baron Yama- 
moto, Minister of Marine, and Admiral Kami- 
mura, who helped destroy Rojestvensky’s 





fleet. Here, cradled by the sea, Togo grew 
up among people who loved and lived near the 
salt water. A descendant of the Samurai, the 
old feudal lords of Japan, his early education 
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was in charge of Professor Monemon Ito, a 
disciple of the philosophy of Yomei, which 
teaches a man ever to keep his presence of 
mind, and never to be taken by surprise. The 
fruits of that early teaching are manifest in 
Togo’s achievements. When he was fifteen 
he volunteered for service in the navy of the 
Satsuma Daimiate Government. After the 
Restoration, when the present government 
was founded, he realized the need and value 
of knowing English, and studied it at Yoko- 
hama with an Englishman. He was the 
first cadet of the naval school at Tokio, where 
he was graduated in 1872. His Government 
sent him to England to study at the Thames 
Naval Academy. He was a model student, 
and was graduated with honor in 1878. Sub- 
sequently he studied at the Royal Naval 
College at Woolwich. When he returned to 
Japan he was a competent naval constructor 
(for he had studied every phase of naval 
science), and he had a large part in the build- 
ing of the Japanese navy. 

Togo invariably urged his shipmates to 
learn English and English methods, and often 
he was jibed about it. Once when he was 
attached to the cruiser Kongo Admiral Yama- 
moto came on board. One day he said to 
Togo: 

“You always say ‘England, England.’ Let 
us see how good the words are. Let’s have a 
race. I have not received an English educa- 
tion, but I will not be beaten by you.” 

Togo assented. It was agreed to climb the 
rigging. Yamamoto reached the top first. 

‘“‘Now, Togo, are you satisfied that you 
have been beaten?”’ he asked. 

“No,” said Togo, “I was not beaten. I 
was left behind.” 


IN THE CHINESE WAR 


Then came the war with China, in which 
Togo fired the first shot, under circumstances 
that proved his mettle. He commanded the 
Naniwa, and while cruising off the coast of 
Korea encountered the Chinese cruiser Chin 
Yuen convoying the transport Kow Shing, 
loaded with Chinese troops. Togo’s ship 
was ordered after the transport, ordinarily 
a simple matter, but in this case a very grave 
one, because the ship belonged to an English 
firm, flew the British flag, and was navigated 
by British officers. But Togo knew inter- 
national marine law. He ordered the captain 
of the transport to accompany him to a Japan- 


ese port as a prize of war. The captain 
refused, saying that the British flag must be 
respected. Togo insisted that the ship was 
filled with Chinese soldiers bound on a hostile 
mission and was a prize of war. 

“Tf the ship is not surrendered I will sink 
her,” he signaled. 

The Englishmen refused to leave the ship 


.and Togo signaled them once more and pre- 


pared for action. The Englishmen left the 
transport in a hurry: then Togo torpedoed 
her. He was an early believer in the efficacy 
of the torpedo. 

There was an international complication 
over the sinking of the Kow Shing. The 
Japanese Government offered to make repara- 
tion if it was proved that international law 
had been violated, but a naval board of 
inquiry held at Shanghai vindicated Togo. 

After the Chinese War he was made Rear 
Admiral and during the Boxer uprising was 
commander-in-chief of the Japanese fleet with 
the allied squadrons of the Powers. During 
the years of peace he became conspicuous in 
the service for his discipline and taciturnity. 


‘“THE DEMON TOGO”’ 


Although beloved by his men, he is known 
as ‘“‘The Demon,”’ because of the iron disci- 
pline he enforces. Shortly after the war with 
China a naval officer asked one of his men if 
“the demon Togo”’ was the same man who 
had commanded at the naval station, Kure. 

“Yes,” said the officer, ‘““‘but why do you 
ask?”’ 

“‘Because,”’ replied the questioner, “when 
I knew Togo years ago at Kure he seemed to 
be a very genial but silent man.”’ 


A CHARACTERISTIC INCIDENT 


Events moved swiftly in the Far East. 
The diplomats were near the end of negotia- 
tions. But the navy was ready. The Naval 
Board sought a man for commander-in-chief 
and Togo was selected. He was chosen 
because he could be depended upon to strike 
a quick, daring blow and because he could be 
silent. 

The Minister of the Navy sent for him to 
tell him of his appointment. He explained 
the long international negotiations and the 
delicate position in which Japan found her- 
self. The nation was on the verge of war. 
Togo, after hearing elaborate statements for 
about an hour and a half, instead of asking 
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ADMIRAL TOGO 


many details as to preparations, simply said 
in his laconic way: 

“T fully understand. 
duty.” 

Then he went away. He took only a light 
valise. He did not even tell his family where 
he was going. But he went to Sasebo and 
took command. 

The naval officials were very much sur- 
prised at the unconcerned way in which he 
did things. Finally the Emperor sent his 
naval aide-de-camp to visit Togo on board 
his flagship. The aide-de-camp saw that the 


I will perform my 
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Togo’s squadron for Port Arthur. War had 
not yet been declared, but the strings were 
near snapping. The Japanese fleet had 
gathered at Sasebo, Japan’s great naval base. 
Togo invited all the officers of his fleet to bring 
their wives and children to a banquet spread 
on the hills of Sasebo overlooking the sea. 
There was a great feast, and then the sailors 
bade farewell to their loved ones with the 
stoicism which is such a marked Japanese 
trait. When the women and children had 
gone, and night had fallen over the grim ships 
that swung at anchor, Togo summoned his 
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MAP SHOWING THE COURSE TAKEN BY ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY’S FLEET 


battleship was in perfect order. After seeing 
Togo he joined the young officers, asking them 
what Togo had said to them when he took 
command. They all said that he did not 
give any hint that there would be war. He 
simply said this: “Henceforward you must 
not write home letters, you must not read 
letters or newspapers. Enjoy yourselves. 
When the time comes I will give the orders.” 

The imperial aide-de-camp returned from 
Sasebo and reported to the Emperor and to 
the Government. Then they realized Togo’s 


grim determination. 
A dramatic event preceded the sailing of 





fleet captains to his ship. They found their 
chief in full uniform, seated at a small table. 
Before him on a cushion was the dagger with 
which the Samurai commit hari-kari (cere- 
monial suicide). Pointing to the gleaming 
steel he said: 

“To-morrow we may go to meet the enemy. 
Go on that voyage with the idea that you will 
not return. Good-night.” 

The officers saluted and passed silently out 
into the night. The next day war was de- 
clared and the fleet sailed on that journey 
which established Japan as a great sea power. 

More than one Japanese officer in the fleet 
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before Port Arthur, loyal to the traditions of 
the Samurai, which preferred death to failure 
in duty, is said to have used the hari-kari 
knife. 


BEFORE PORT ARTHUR 


During the blockade of Port Arthur a 
number of Japanese statesmen and noblemen, 
accompanied by the foreign attachés and 
newspaper correspondents at Tokio, visited 
Togo on his flagship at a harbor of the 
Elliott Islands, where the main fleet had 
refitted. After inspecting the ship the guests 
gathered in the ward room. Suddenly the 
captain of the Manshu Maru, which had 
transported the party, entered and said: 

“Gentlemen, Admiral Togo.’ 

In a moment everyone was on his feet, and 
every eye was turned on a little bearded man 
(small even for a Japanese), with black hair, 
high cheek bones and calm eyes, with a very 
grave but not unkindly face. He wore a 
white coat with only one decoration. Al- 
though he looked preoccupied (for at that 
moment the great sea problem of Port 
Arthur was before him), he was quietly 
courteous. He was the smallest man physi- 
cally in the room, yet he dominated the whole 
company. One who was there said of him: 
“TI never saw anyone who impressed me so 
much with a sense of greatness.”” About 
him were representatives of nations hostile 
to his own, yet they all vied with each other 
in. sincerely doing him honor. His unob- 
strusive dignity was masterful. They drank 
his health and he touched his lips to a glass 
in return. In a few moments he bowed and 
silently withdrew to his own cabin. His 
presence was like an intimate glimpse into 
the power of Japan. 

Togo never revokes orders. After the first 
engagement on August 1oth, when the 
Russian fleet made a dash for the sea, he 
ordered his squadron to withdraw. His 
chief of staff, Admiral Shimamura, a brilliant 
tactician, advised him to recall the order and 
to pursue the enemy. Togo was convineed 
of the value of the suggestion, but he had 
already given the order to withdraw, To 
recall it he believed would give the im- 
pression to his men that his orders were inac- 
curate. So he stood by his first decision, 
although he frankly confessed its error to his 
subordinate. 

Togo never seeks the shelter of the conning 
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tower. He stands on the bridge throughout 
an engagement. During the big battle off 
Port Arthur he directed his fleet from the 
bridge of the Mtkasa. A six-inch shell struck 
the chart room, which is directly under the 
bridge, killing every man in it and wounding 
four of Togo’s staff near him. 

On board the ship was Togo’s valet, an old- 
time retainer of the family. When he 
learned that the Admiral was in such great 
danger he forgot all the stern etiquette which 
Togo had imposed, and rushing to the bridge 
urged the chief to withdraw. Just then a shell 
exploded wounding an officer near by. The 
valet prostrated himself before the Admiral 
and begged him, for the sake of his country, 
to enter the conning tower. But Togo, with 
a serious smile, gently refused. 

Another shell burst over the chart room, 
and a splinter wounded the valet in the leg. 
He was carried to the hospital, where, as he 
lay on his bed of pain, he implored the surgeons 
to remove the Admiral to a place of safety. 
Finally a number of high officers surrounded 
Togo and insisted that he should leave his 
dangerous place. To oblige them he reluc- 
tantly assented, but only for a short time. 
This high courage and his unique personal 
qualities have won the affection of his men, . 
who are devoted to him. 

One of Togo’s marked characteristics is to 
be silent for long periods without moving a 
muscle. Often, before Port Arthur, he would 
be seen smoking, gazing apparently with 
impressionless eyes at the sea. In this 
respect he is like Napoleon. 

This habit of taciturnity, developed to such 
a degree, is evident in his despatches. In 
short, jerky sentences he has told the mo- 
mentous story of his greatest achievements. 
For example, after the battle in the Straits of 
Korea, he telegraphed Admiral Yamamoto: 
“The enemy’s fleet is practically annihilated. 
Please be assured of this,” a phrase to rank 
with ‘“‘We have met the enemy and they are 
ours.”’ Subsequently he sent the brief line, 
‘““My fleet is undamaged.” 

Like all his countrymen, Togo has a fine 
appreciation of sentiment. A distinguished 
Japanese nobleman who is now in this country 
gives the following very illuminating reason 
why Togo selected the Tsushima Strait as his 
now historic battleground. 

‘““When Rojestvensky was coming near the 
Far Eastern sea, the world believed, as every 
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Russian commander did, that Togo was 
concentrating his squadron near Formosan 
waters, but this was a mistake. He was 
concentrating his naval force near the place 
where Hojo, the Japanese admiral, annihilated 
the Mongolian squadron 624 years before. 
Togo wanted to repeat that epoch-making 
event of the Japanese nation, in the same 
place and in the same manner, so as to save 
Japan from a mighty enemy. Thus, the place 
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engagement with Rojestvensky. He not only 
knows how to wait, but he can keep his 
whereabouts a secret. It was part of that 
masterly strategy which has dazzled naval 
tacticians everywhere. 

His whole conduct of the naval programme 
of the war has demonstrated his confidence 
in the two extremes in ship construction—the 
torpedo boat and the battleship. His plan 
from the beginning was to save his big ships. 





Courtesy of Casster's Magazine 


SERVING GROG TO THE SAILORS ON A RUSSIAN WARSHIP 


is consecrated by the splendid victories of 
two of our greatest admirals.” 


HIS MODEST DEMEANOR 


Togo conducts himself with great modesty. 
When he returned to Tokio after his triumphs 
at Port Arthur his grateful countrymen gave 
him a magnificent welcome. But he declined 
a formal reception, saying: ‘‘The war is not 
vet over. When we are through with the 
Russians you may honor me if I live.’””, When 
he left Japan he disappeared. The next 
that was heard from him was his victorious 


His chivalrous attitude toward his foes, 
exemplified at Port Arthur and in the Korean 
Straits, has set a standard of courtesy in war. 
While Rojestvensky’s ships were in rout, and 
the Russian sailors afloat and ashore were 
in distress, he sent out two auxiliary cruisers 
with doctors and medical stores for the aid of 
the wounded. He had previously ordered 
fishing boats to be in the vicinity of the 
scene of battle to pick up survivors. Toward 
his foes Togo has displayed a courtesy worthy 
of the chivalrous traditions of the Samurai. 
He mourned for Makaroff and he visited 
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ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY VICE-ADMIRAL BIRILEFF 
Who was billeted to succeed Rojestvensky when the fleet was 


Wounded in the great sea fight of Tsushima and a prisoner of the 
destroyed 


Japanese at Sasebo 





Courtesy of Collier's Weekly 
ADMIRAL TOGO REAR-ADMIRAL URIU 


On the deck of the M/tkasa One of Togo's chief subordinates 
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THE NICHOLAS 1. 

Rojestvensky as he lay wounded and broken 
in spirit in the naval hospital at Sasebo. He 
did not go as conqueror, but as sympathizing 
brother officer. 

But at sea with his fighters he completely 
severs himself from everything but the grim 
work before him. It is part of the Japanese 
creed of stoicism to make parting in time of 
war unemotional. He replied to his daughter 





ROJESTVENSKY’S FLAGSHIP, THE KN/JAZ SUVAROFF 
who visited him, and who asked if he had any 
greeting to send to his wife: ‘Nothing in 
particular. Tell her I am well and happy 
and that they must not distract my mind by 
sending letters from home when I am away.”’ 


A GENTLE NATURE 


Yet the Admiral is said to be a very gentle 
man. He is fond of music and sometimes 
plays the Japanese stringed instrument called 
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BATTLESHIPS AND CRUISERS 
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the biwa. Once he invited a number of naval 
officers to his house. After he played one of 
the Satsuman airs he asked a_ professional 
biwa player to divert the guests with a 
patriotic song, “Entering Formosa,’ which 
tells the story of Kitashirakawa, a brave and 
lovable prince, who died fighting for Japan in 
the Formosan War. The monologue, with its 
musical accompaniment, moved Togo to 
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tears. He was unable to listen to the end 
and requested the musician to cease. 

In public Togo is most retiring. He almost 
shrinks from the people. But the moment he 
is on ship he becomes the master. His very 
silence commands. The sea is his home. 
Shortly before he took command of the fleets 
he took a cold on land. He hastened to his 
ships despite the protests of his family and 
friends. “I always get well at sea ’ he said. 
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ONE OF THE DEADLY JAPANESE TORPEDO BOATS 


His private life is not unlike that of any 
Japanese gentleman of high rank. When he 
comes to his home in Tokio, where he lives in 
a simple house in the outskirts of the city, he 
ceases to be the grim sea captain and takes 
up the simplest mode of life. About his 
house is a garden, and here he may be seen 
digging among his chrysanthemums, which 
are his favorite flowers. He loves the sports 
of the sea and is a keen fisherman. Some- 
times during his leisure he hunts in the 
mountains. He is a good shot. Unlike 
many sailors, he has good land legs and often 
tramps all day with a gun and a bag of 
game. His wife, who is a daughter of the 
late Count Kada, who was a member of the 
Imperial Privy Council, is of simple tastes 
and unostentatious life. 

After the manner of the Samurai; she ab- 
stains from all luxury while her husband is at 








war. She has dismissed her servants, does 
her own work, and waits calmly for the return 
of her husband from the war. She has three 
children—a girl, who recently entered the 
Peers’ College for Women, and two sons, aged 
twenty and seventeen years respectively. 
Both sons are naval cadets. The older rides 
to the Navy Department every morning on 
his bicycle to get news of his father. The 
official channel is the only one through which 
the family learns of the doings of its dis- 
tinguished head. Such is the denial and 
sacrifice of Japanese character. The Admiral 
and his family are Christians. 

Such is the man Togo, whose personality, 
combining the fanatical courage and stoicism 
of the East, with the ideals and civilization of 
the West, attests anew the development of that 
remarkable people whose genius and power 
are the wonder and admiration of the world. 
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THE M/KASA—ADMIRAL TOGO’S FLAGSHIP 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 


The first instalment of articles composing this new department, devoted to the real meaning of 
business and to the best modern business methods, appeared in the July issue of this magazine. 
We can remember no series f articles which brought us so many letters of inquiry and com- 


mendation, and letters which showed a discerning 1nterest. 


Every month we mean to make 


this department more valuable and helpful until it will appeal to every man who wishes to make 
his busiuess more efficient and more profitable and to every man who regards his daily business 
life as offering opportunities for something larger than a mere getting of bread and butter by 


buying and selling merchandise. 


The human side of business—the treatment of other men in our 


daily affairs—will play a large part in the department. 


THE VALUE OF FREQUENT “STATEMENTS” 


BY 


KENDALL BANNING 


business management, the proprietors 

of a commercial house would know 
accurately, at any minute, its actual condi- 
tion, not only as a whole, but in every depart- 
ment. As perfection is impossible, the next 
best thing is to know as much as possible as 
often as possible. A bank makes up its state- 
ment daily, but a business house often only 
once a year, when the facts the statement 
reveals are sometimes so old as to be valueless. 
Other houses have a semi-annual, and perhaps 
the most progressive, a monthly statement. 
Most authorities now admit that to know the 
actual condition of a business, the profit and 
loss of every distinct branch, as often as 
once a month, is worth any reasonable cost. 
It not only protects the firm or company from 
losing money without knowing it, but it 
places the whole business in a new and alert 
attitude toward its own affairs. 

Two years ago one of the old-time business 
houses of New York failed. The investiga- 
tion of the firm’s accounts during the subse- 
quent reorganization disclosed the fact that 
for nearly a generation its business had been 
conducted at a loss, while the capital stock of 
the company was being gradually consumed, 
and the facts were not known to the owners. 

In the same spirit a younger Eastern 
concern started a selling campaign. It 
“boomed”? a supposedly popular article. 
Money was spent freely in manufacture, in 


A sin the perfection of modern 





advertising, in incidental expenses. Orders 
came in rapidly and sales piled up. At the 
end of a year of enthusiastic effort came the 
annual statement of the expenses. They 
barely met the receipts. A year of effort had 
been lost. That firm did not know until the 
campaign was over, until all the expenses 
had been paid and all the income had been 
received, whether it was making or losing 
money. 

When the young wife wrote as the first 
credit entry in her account book the ac- 
knowledgment, ‘‘received $500,” and a few 
weeks later wrote as the first debit entry 
the statement, ‘“‘spent it all,”” she made 
precisely the same error and learned precisely 
the same lesson as did this business concern. 
For a business statement is not only a 
written receipt for goods received nor a bill 
for goods delivered. It is a written exposition 
of moneys or goods taken in and moneys or 
goods given out, compared at a designated 
time while such transactions are active— 
while moneys and goods are continuing to 
come and go. The difference between these 
two amounts represents in figures the status 
of the individual or concern whose property 
is involved. But too many errors may be 
made in the course of a year to make annual 
statements of real value as checks to unwise 
business policies. 

“How much money did you make last 
month?” was the question put by the largest 
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steel manufacturer in the world to another 
merchant. 

“T don’t kmow,’’ was the reply; “our 
statements are made out annually; you can’t 
get monthly statements in our business.”’ 

“Then I wouldn’t stay in such a business,”’ 
came back the abrupt advice. “I get 
monthly statements in my business and you 
can get them in yours.” 

It took three years to systematize that 
business to the point where not only monthly 
but weekly and daily reports were made 
possible. Now that executive head may 
learn almost to the day when a department 
becomes dead. He may learn which depart- 
ments are carrying the burdens of those that 
are falling behind. Leaks must spring in all 
business enterprises; those that are stopped 
the soonest incur the least loss. A leak 
undiscovered for a period of months may 
sink the entire business structure. The 
safeguard lies in regular inspections, as are 
made possible by means of systems of period- 
ical statements from each department. In 
this way the work of each department of the 
business is mechanically brought to the 
attention of the executive, who is enabled 
not only to keep informed of the work and the 
expenses of each phase of the business, but to 
apportion them to the firm’s income during 
the variable seasons of the year. 

“The basic principle of this organization,’ 
said Mr. Robert R. Moore, president of the 
New Amsterdam Bank of New York, “‘lies 
in our pruning-down system. The moment 
a department is shown by the daily reports 
that reach my desk to be doing work that 
may be more easily done elsewhere or elimi- 
nated altogether, a change is made before 
the present methods involve further expense. 
Much of the success of this institution has 
been due to the economy of these daily 
statements.” 

So intimately do the executives of the 
Chicago stock yards keep daily track of the 
work that is being done, and so carefully do 
they maintain a balance between the debit 
and credit accounts, that to-day the profit of 
the entire business is said to be derived from 
the waste products of five years ago. 

From frequent statements the small man 
may learn the sources of profit and loss in his 
business. “It was not until I began to keep 
hourly record of my business,’’ said a city 
storekeeper, “that I learned why I was not 


‘ 





THE VALUE OF FREQUENT “STATEMENTS” 


making money. My former business hours 
were just long enough to enable me to meet 
expenses. My profit came as soon as | kept 
the store open an hour longer in the evening.” 

Time was when the head of the house kept 
in touch with his business by making the 
rounds of the departments every morning 
and by keeping in personal contact with his 
department heads. To-day the department 
heads come to him and present their daily 
or weekly or monthly reports in writing. 
These reports are noted, the figures are 
transferred to sheets or charts for comparison, 
and the original reports are filed for reference. 
From this information the head of the house 
derives that vital information on which 
efficient executive is based. A review of 
the output, sales and receipts of the preceding 
day has now become the first duty of the 
day for most business executives. 

Such statements are usually in the form of 
balance sheets, on which a clerk summarizes 
the daily information sent from the various 
departments. These daily reports are con- 
densed into the weekly reports, and these 
in turn into monthly reports. In this way 
comparisons are instantly made with any 
preceding period. 

Bald statements of facts, however, are in 
themselves of little value. Figures are signifi- 
cant by comparison. The fact that a manu- 
facturing plant used ten tons of steel last 
week becomes of real importance only when 
the fact is known that it used nine tons the 
week preceding and eight tons the week 
before. Hence every statement must be 
covered by a time period to be most effective, 
and a corresponding time period of some 
other date is necessary to make present 
conditions relatively apparent. There are 
two methods of doing this. 

First, the report of each day’s work may 
be added to a tabulated list on which appear 
the records for the whole month or for any 
other designated period. Thus, by reading 
the figures in parallel columns, the executive 
may determine the relative value of yester- 
day’s business. 

The second method is of recent origin and 
is being used at present only by a few of the 
larger manufacturing houses, notably by the 
International Harvester Company and the 
Regal Shoe Company. Although it is too 
ponderous to be applicable to smaller concerns, 
its value to larger houses has been demon- 
































strated. It has proved particularly effective 
in presenting reports of conditions in such 
graphic form as materially to economize the 
time of executive heads who want a general 
résumé of the business without distracting 
their attention by the detailed minutie of 
figures. 

This system provides for a chart or a series 
of charts. These charts may be made to pro- 
vide reports for any given period, although a 
month has been found the most effective. 
They are usually divided into sections by 
perpendicular and horizontal lines. Each 
day, by lines or addition to lines, the day’s 
work is indicated. On the monthly sales 
chart, for instance, the perpendicular sections 
may denote the days, the horizontal sections 
may denote the amount of sales. On this 
single chart, for instance, may appear a 
quadruple expression of a single item— 
the cumulative credit sales, the cumulative 
cash sales, the total sales and the total daily 
sales. It shows the sales of each day in 
comparison with the sales of any other day 
as well as the cumulative sales from day to 
day. Even a brief glance at this chart— 
particularly if the executive has been accus- 
tomed to recognize colored lines to represent 
the different items—gives a survey of the 
daily sales situation, which if desired may be 
augmented by a detailed examination of the 
exact figures. 

In the same manner a chart may cover 
every expression of the labor employed for an 
entire year or more, the output, the’ wage 
record, the power used in a plant and the 
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costs, and may be made to show every varia- 
tion contained in a trial balance or to cover 
statistical records for any period. No numeri- 
cal statement can show actual conditions so 
quickly and so effectively as do these charts, 
which are placed upon the executive’s desk 
for his attention every morning. 

“For railroad and insurance companies, 
banks, department stores and other business 
concerns,” declares the chief of the system 
department of the International Harvester 
Company, ‘‘this method of presenting results 
to executives will be found so broad in its 
expression, so concise in pointing out condi- 
tions that need executive administration and 
so time-saving and clear in its whole presenta- 
tion as almost to retire the use of the old- 
fashioned balance sheet with its numerical 
compilations and its lack of means of com- 
parison.”’ 

“You actually saw the clerk register a 
wrong amount?’”’ asked a cash-register salés- 
man to a prospective customer who objected 
to a machine on the ground that it did not 
prevent theft. ‘If you saw that clerk steal, 
the protective function of the machine is 
fulfilled; it can’t run after a man and arrest 
him; it can only point him out.” 

So the periodical report systems cannot 
prevent leaks; they can only call attention to 
their existence. They can present facts and 
figures for executive action before the oppor- 
tunity for action is gone. The attention that 
is devoted to their maintenance is a small 
premium on the accident insurance policy of 
business. 


A CREDIT ASSET 


BY 


S. A. NELSON 


BANK’S loans, of course, except in 
A a small degree, cannot give char- 
acter, as an asset, a higher place than 

the rules of sound banking permit. A good 
business character not only involves honesty, 
but it includes the possession of business 
capability. The negatively honest man—that 
is to say, the man who does not possess the 
mental qualities that spell success—will find 
that character as an asset as far as he is con- 
cerned is limited in exact proportion to his 
general business capability. 





In Scotland, when a ‘man has arrived at 
years of discretion and has won a reputation 
for capability, a bank will, simply on his 
note, backed only by his character, advance 
him sufficient money (usually a moderate 
sum) to start in business. This is considered 
—and the conclusion is based on results— 
to be a good risk. In our large cities, New 
York and Chicago, for example, business is 
not so frequently conducted in that way, 
but there is no doubt that our great Western 
country owes much of its wonderful growth 
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to those far-sighted country bankers who 
realized that the borrower’s character was 
the chief asset to be considered. Naturally 
character plays a relatively larger part in the 
loaning operations of a small bank than in a 
large bank; in a country bank than in a Wall 
Street bank; and in the beginning of a busi- 
ness man’s career. Its relative importance 
is a matter of environment. 

The credit man of a bank always likes to 
talk with the man behind the “paper.” He 
can tell much from the borrower’s itemized 
statement of financial condition, but the bor- 
rower’s answers to questions and the expres- 
sion of his face give an index to his character. 

A singular illustration of character as a 
municipal asset, affecting all the population 
of a town, occurred recently on the Pacific 
Coast. The town had sold an issue of bonds 
and they were illegal. Counsel informed the 
town that the issue could be legally re- 
pudiated. 
and the business men and voters of the 
town decided that the town could not afford 
a bad character. It was cheaper, in the long 
run, to pay the loan and maintain a good 
reputation. A repudiated debt, they held, 
would affect not only the borrowing credit 
of the town, but the relationship of its busi- 
ness men with the outside business world. 
It is safe to say that it has cost every munici- 
pality and state that has repudiated its debts 
more than their total amount in loss of char- 
acter. Apart from the morality of the 
transaction, it would have been better busi- 
ness to have paid and suffered even if the debt 
were unjust and illegal. 

Opportunities are so numerous in this 
country that if a man fails he usually gets 
another chance to rise in the world. After 
making a fresh start his first thought is to 
pay his old creditors one hundred cents on 
the dollar, and often, to be above suspicion, 
he voluntarily adds the interest. He not only 
realizes the moral obligation, but he also 
knows that he is engaged in character building 
that is helping his credit, and if he be the 
right sort a good credit often means the 
difference between success and failure. 

In 1895 a New York firm of merchants 
became heavily involved in enterprises that 
were sound, but in which the realization of 
cash was slow. The head of the house in- 
formed the representatives of the banks that 
they would be obliged to “carry the firm”’ 


The proposition was debated, . 
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through its difficulties, or there would be a 
failure, when the banks would be heavy 
losers. The banks agreed that this was so 
and assumed the burden. In the ensuing 
investigation it appeared that the head of 
the house, in securing loans, had omitted 
certain facts that indicated a lack of frankness, 
we will say. Six years later that same man 
was elected president of a newly formed in- 
dustrial corporation or “‘trust.”” It appeared 
in the money market as a large borrower. 
There was no reason why the accommodation 
should not be granted, until a particular 
banker was attracted by the signature of 
the president, when he recalled the episode 
of 1895. The final result was that the 
bankers informed the directors of the cor- 
poration that they could only have the credit 
desired when another president was elected. 
A flaw in that man’s character cost him the 
presidency of this particular corporation. 

A mining promoter, a man with a charming 
personality, endeavored to float a valuable 
mine several years ago in Wall Street. He 
failed to do so. Another man took up the 
work where he left off and succeeded. Asked 
why he failed, he said bitterly, “‘ Personally, 
I am honest. Some years ago I had the mis- 
fortune, however, to be associated with a 
man who accumulated his money out of a 
questionable trade. I was said to be his 
adviser and confidential man. No one would 
trust him, and now I find that everyone is 
reluctant to trust me. I am ‘a nice fellow, 
but—’ and then I fall down. A good repu- 
tation would have been worth a fortune to me 
the last few years.” 

One of the most successful Wall Street 
bank presidents was invited upon one occa- 
sion to become a partner in a private banking 
firm. The opportunities for money making 
were very great. He thought it over and 
was favorably disposed toward the proposi- 
tion. He consulted a friend. ‘“‘But,’’ said 
the friend, ‘‘a man of your character could 
not get along with (mentioning a member 
of the firm). Why? He is tricky.’’ The 
banker rejected the offer. Two years later 
the firm in question dissolved, and the tricky 
partner retired, but he had impaired the 
standing of the house. The same banker 
was offered $25,000 to become a director of 
an industrial company that appeared to be, 
and was, financially sound. “Your duties,” 
said the lawyer making the offer, ‘‘will be 
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only nominal. We simply want your name.” 
The banker concluded that he could not 
afford to be associated with the other men of 
the board. Surely the character of this man 
is a very tangible credit asset. 

A Swede walked up to the president of a 
Western bank and said: ‘‘Ay tank Ay want 
to borrow $5,000 and Ay tank Ay get him 
here.’’ Cross-examined, it was ascertained 
that he had no money, except a few hundred 
dollars, but he wanted to buy a mill. He 
was honest, a hard worker, and a good trader. 
The banker liked him so well that he was 
willing to back his own judgment; and so 
loaned the Swede the money he needed. The 
borrower made good and became one of the 
most useful citizens of that community. 

In a little Southern health resort town 
last winter I met a young merchant who 
did a business of $35,000 a year on a borrowed 
capital of $3,000. ‘‘How do you do it, and 
how do you get the credit?’’ “I turn my 
stock over ten times a year,” he replied. “ But 
the banks here know me and they know that 
I am a man of my word, and they knew my 
father before me. When I say that I will 
be at the bank to-morrow at eleven o’clock 
with $1,000, they know that I will be there 
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at ten-fifty-five. I am a part of this town. 
I was born here; my wife and children are 
here, and I expect to die here. The man I 
bought this business from was not as honest 
as he might be. I worked for him, and at 
the same time I protected the two banks with 
which we did business.” 

I made a few inquiries and the country 
banker made this explanation: ‘‘The man who 
owns the business now worked for another 
man who owed us $2,500. The present owner 
knew that the money was in another bank, and 
promised us that it would be delivered here at 
a certain time. The old owner drew out the 
money and went off on a spree. The present 
owner, rather than not make good his word, 
borrowed the money on his own note and 
paid us off. When the business came on the 
market we helped him get it, and are glad to 
do business with him. We only wish that 
we could get more like him.”’ 

There are 10,000 business men in New York 
who to-morrow might lose every penny they 
possessed and yet on the day following they 
would start new careers, full of courage and 
confidence, backed by the seemingly intangi- 
ble but very definite assets—brains, health 
and, most important, good character. 


THE FINE ART OF BUYING 


HAROLD A. WRIGHT 


HE suggestion was made to a business 

man that he install a system in 

his purchasing department. He re- 

plied that he did not need it, as he had no 

difficulty in buying goods, his trouble being 
in selling them. 

This is the attitude assumed by many manu- 
facturers in. regard to this department, which 
is usually the last to pass from under the per- 
sonal control of the proprietor or firm. 

There are many concerns that have found 
it necessary to secure experienced men from 


outside fcr their manufacturing and sales , 


departments, and yet are satisfied to run their 
purchasing department in the same old way. 
Salesmanship has become known as a Ssci- 
ence, and the handling of credits is also a 
science. Salesmanship forms part of the 
course of many schools. We read the adver- 


tisements of some men who devote their 





entire time to teaching it. As far as I can 
learn, the science of purchasing cannot be 
studied in a way that necessitates the return 
to the old days of apprenticeship, the only 
school being that of experience. Usually 
familiarity with the goods handled is the only 
requirement. 

A glance at the advertising columns of our 
daily papers shows how little demand there 
is for buyers. Beyond the needs of the 
department stores for buyers in their various 
departments, there is no chance for a pur- 
chasing agent to better his condition. These 
things show that the mass of business 
houses have not yet discovered the fact 
that their purchasing department needs the 
application of modern methods of business 
economy. 

By business economy we mean more than 
what is usually termed system. The systems 
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which are applied to a business or a depart- 
ment consist of a series of blanks upon which 
records are made. The buyer needs these 
also, but just which ones we will consider 
later. : 

At the disposal of the purchasing agent is 
placed the capital, credit and equipment of 
his firm, and as these are in most cases limited 
he must practise economy or run the firm 
into bankruptcy. The individual economizes 
by spending less, and often the corporation 
thinks that this is their only method. 

Many business men provide for elaborate 
daily statistics of sales, collections, disburse- 
ments and bank balances, but not many 
know what their purchases are for the day. 
As soon as a purchase is made a liability is 
incurred, and the true condition of any con- 
cern can never be here known until this record 
is kept. If this is not done, the result of 
the buyer’s work is not discovered until 
the statements received at the end of the 
month, and then it is too late to do any- 
thing but raise the money to meet their 
payment. 

The department stores were the first to feel 
the need of having this information, and many 
of them are now placing upon every order the 
estimated amount of the purchase, and the 
invoice must not exceed this amount. As 
this fact is so stated upon the order, it prevents 
“stuffing’’ it. 

These amounts are tabulated, and when 
they reach the limit to which their payment 
can be cared for when due, a halt is called. 
If this limit is furnished to the buyer in ad- 
vance, he often has to figure closeiy to. keep 
within it and still supply all demands. If it 
is left to his judgment, as is the case when 
the proprietor does his own buying, he must 
study even more closely. 

In buying, however, a house is not always 
limited in its bank account, for credit must be 
secured in order to supply its wants. There 
are many schemes for securing credit, but the 
successful ones seem to be based upon telling 
the truth concerning one’s financial condition. 
Care must be taken in selecting the houses 
from whom credit is asked for any extension 
beyond the regular terms of thirty or sixty 
days. Unless the concern extending this 
credit is a sound one it may be unable to carry 
its load, and the recipient of the credit will 
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be called upon at an inconvenient time. It is 
best to make arrangements with not more 
than two, or possibly three, concerns for un- 
limited credit and convenient settlements; to 
have them understand that everybody else is 
paid promptly, and that their accounts repre- 
sent the total liability of the house for ac- 
counts payable. In putting the house in 
their hands they must protect it in order 
to protect their own interests. 

In a factory the demand is always for the 
first grade of raw material and supplies, for 
the foreman making the requisition has no 
competition to meet in disposing of the goods, 
and he is taking fewer chances in using the best 
material available. This is often unnecessary, 
and he should be made to use the cheapest 
material consistent with a satisfactory prod- 
uct. A careful study of the use to which 
every article that is purchased is put will 
enable one to see many ways of cheapening 
their cost. 

The purchasing department must be thor- 
oughly organized. All orders given by the 
house should be in writing and should come 
from this department. Unless this is done, 
so that a record can be made in the depart- 
ment, there will always be delays in checking 
invoices. Telephone and telegraph orders 
must be confirmed by mail, and in the case 
of telegraph orders a copy of the telegram 
attached to the confirmation. Orders, which 
can be made out by any number of clerks in 
the department, should all be signed by one 
person if possible and never by more than two. 
Instructions should be given upon orders and 
remittance letters that nothing should be 
delivered except upon a written order signed 
by a person in authority. 

Do not be unreasonable in your demands 
and do not get into the habit of marking 
every order “rush.’’ Anticipate your wants 
and allow sufficient time for your order to 
receive careful attention. Your goods will 
then be up to your requirements. Do as 
much of your business as possible by mail, so 
that you will have a record of it. Make as 
little trouble as possible for the house with 
whom you. are dealing, for if you increase 
their expense of handling your business they 
will make you pay for it by increasing prices 
upon some articles, and in such a way that 
you cannot detect it. 
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AN INTIMATE STORY OF JAPANESE HOME LIFE 


N incident in the life of Baron Kentaro 
Kaneko, former member of the 
Mikado’s Cabinet, who is now in this country, 
gives an intimate insight into the relation 
between Japan and the United States. 

The Baron is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity. After he had become one of his 
country’s most distinguished statesmen, the 
university conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon him. President Eliot 
gave a dinner in honor of the Baron, after 
which he said to him: 

“Harvard University has conferred on you 
its highest honor. We can do no more. 
But I understand there is a son in your family. 
We claim him as a future recipient of the 
degree we conferred upon you. I trust he 
will come to us and be a worthy successor of 
his father.” 

“He will come,” replied the Baron. 

The Baron returned to Japan and told the 
Baroness Kaneko about the incident. She 
told the little boy that he was to go to Harvard 
and receive the degree, and the fact made a 
great impression on the child. Whenever he 
was naughty, the mother said, 

“If you are not good, you will not receive 
the Harvard degree.”” He always became 
good. 

Events moved swiftly in the Far East; the 
war with Russia came. Baron Kaneko, who 
had an important part in national affairs, 
prepared to go to the United States. A 
week before he started, this conversation 
occurred: 

“When do you start?” asked the Baroness 
Kaneko. 

“In a week,” replied the Baron. 

Just then the little boy interposed: “‘Where 
are you going, papa?”’ 

“To the United States,’ he said. 

“Then I must go with you and get that 
Harvard degree,” exclaimed the child. 

The boy is now a_ student at the Nobles’ 
School in Tokio. Upon his graduation he 
will go to Harvard. 





EDISON’S EARLY INVENTIVE GENIUS 
HE qualities of imagination and per- 


sistence to which Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison attributes his success as an inventor, 
began to develop in him in early boyhood. 
A story of his own telling is the best evidence 
of the truth of the assertion. 

“T used to be a railroad newsboy on the 
run from Huron to Cleveland,” said Mr. 
Edison. “I got very much interested in 
electricity from hanging around the telegraph 
offices where my chum and I learned how to 
‘send’ and ‘take.’ We had a lot of fun 
with it in the spare time we had when we 
‘were off the run, which wasn’t enough, how- 
ever, to suit me. I wanted to stay up late 
at nights making experiments with the bat- 
teries and instruments, but my father had the 
old-fashioned notion about ‘early to bed and 
early to rise,’ and insisted that I go to bed at 
nine o’clock. When I would come in even- 
ings with a bunch of the day’s newspapers 
that I hadn’t sold, my father would start in 
to read them, and at nine o’clock I had to go 
to bed, while he sat up till eleven reading the 
news. I couldn’t see any reason why I 
should go to bed before he did, but I couldn’t 
convince him, so I saw that some strategy 
was necessary if I were to be allowed to stay 
up late. 

“T had an idea how I could fix it, and my 
chum and I carried it out. He lived in the 
house nearest ours, a short hundred yards 
away, with an apple orchard between. We got 
a wire clothes line and strung it on the apple 
trees from my bedroom to his, and I made 
batteries out of some Mason fruit jars to supply 
the current. We connected the line up to the 
instruments and the plot was ready. 

“The night after everything was in shape, 
I didn’t bring any papers home: my chum 
took them ail to his house. When I got 
in my father wanted a paper. ‘Dick’s got 
’em all,’ I said. That took him back a bit; 

but I didn’t let on until about bedtime, and 
then I made a suggestion. ‘Dick and I have 
a telegraph line working between our rooms 
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now. Maybe I could call him up and get the 
news by wire.’ Well, I did, and it worked 
all right. I called up Dick and he sat at the 
other end of the line with a paper in front of 
him, sending the news while I took it on slips 
of paper, handing them over to my father to 
read as fast as each item was finished. There 
I sat till after eleven o’clock, feeding my 
father the news in broken doses, and getting 
a lot of fun and telegraph practice out of it. 
This went on every night for some time, until 
my father was quite persuaded that I could 
stay up late without serious harm, and then 
I began bringing papers home again and put 
my extra time allowance on my experiments.”’ 


THE STORY OF THE WIRE GUN 


CANNON that will throw a projectile 

weighing 100 pounds a distance. of 
thirty miles is now being tested at the Sandy 
Hook proving grounds of the United States 
Army. How such a weapon resulted from 
the defeat of an American team at an inter- 
national rifle shooting match at Creedmoor 
on Long Island, more than twenty years ago, 
is the story of the unusual ambition of Mr. 
John Hamilton Brown. 

At the Creedmoor match, in 1882, the 
American team were defeated by 170 points, 
greatly to their own humiliation, and to the 
elation of their British rivals. The leader of 
the team was Mr. Brown. Pondering over the 
defeat, he became convinced that it was due 
to the inferiority of the rifle the team had 
used, for he not only knew how to shoot, but 
he was also familiar with the details of gun- 
making. He speedily decided that at the 
return match at Wimbledon, England, the 
following year, the American team should be 
equipped with rifles at least as good as those 
the Englishmen had. 

He forthwith designed the Brown Military 
Rifle. When the match was shot at Wimble- 
don, eight out of the twelve rifles used by 
the Americans were of the new type. This 
time the Americans won. Both sides attri- 
buted the result to the superiority of the arm 
used by the American team. If no further 
result than this success, however, had fol- 
lowed Mr. Brown’s pique at the Creedmoor 
victory of the British team, it would hardly 
be worth recalling now, after the lapse of 
twenty-three years. 

But from his study of small arms, it was 
but a step to the investigation of heavy 
ordnance; and for more than twenty years 
Mr. Brown has been almost constantly at 
work on high power cannon for protecting the 
sea coast and for arming the Navy. The 
result of these years of labor is the Brown wire 
gun—an efficient and terrible engine of war. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S WORKERS 


The most efficient heavy guns made in 
England are wire-wound. But whereas the 
inner tube of the English gun is a solid 
forging, the tube of the American gun con- 
sists of a number of steel sheets, each one- 
seventh of an inch thick. Around these is 
wound twenty-one miles of square steel wire, 
one-seventh of an inch in diameter. The 
tension of this wire is so great that the inner 
tube is compressed to the point where it 
cannot be overcome by the explosion of gun- 
powder. The gun is so strong, therefore, 
that it cannot be burst by any charge that 
can be placed in it—although its powder 
chamber is much larger than that of any 
other gun of similar calibre in existence. 

The 6-inch Brown wire gun will throw a shot 
weighing 100 pounds for a distance of thirty 
miles. A projectile fired from this gun will 
penetrate a greater thickness of armor plate 
at 4,000 yards than a projectile fired from any 
other gun at a distance of twenty feet. After 
flying thirty miles, the projectile will have 
enough power left to penetrate six inches of 
steel. 

A 10-inch gun of the same type has been 
designed, but has not yet been built. It is 
Mr. Brown’s ambition to have one constructed. 
The calculations made by Col. John M. 
Ingalls, U. S. A., retired, of the power of a 
wire gun of this size are startling. It would 
use a charge of 360 pounds of smokeless 
powder. When fired with an elevation of 
45 degrees, it would send a projectile weighing 
600 pounds, with a velocity of 3,900 feet a 
second, for a distance of more than 59 miles. 
The projectile at its highest point would be 
almost eighteen miles above the surface of 
the earth. To reach a target 59 miles distant, 
it would describe a curved path 71 miles long. 
The monster shot, as it left the muzzle, would 
have an energy in its blow equal to the lifting 
of sixty of the largest freight locomotives ten 
feet in the air. A warship lying off the coast 
at Atlantic City, if equipped with such guns, 
could throw projectiles into the heart of 
Philadelphia. New York could be bom- 
barded by a hostile fleet which would be out 
of sight and out of range of the greatest guns 
now at Sandy Hook. With 12-inch or 16-inch 
guns of the same construction, projectiles 
weighing a ton could be hurled for a distance 
of one hundred miles, and London could be 
bombarded by batteries planted on the coast 
of France. These are the feats that are 


‘expected of the wire gun. 


If the wire guns of large calibre fulfil the 
promise given by the 6-inch guns already 
built, the costly and cumbersome armor 
plate of the modern battleship will no longer 
afford protection. 











